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SOUTHSEA MEDICAL NURSING HOME, 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


Lorp BaLFovur died early in the morning of March 19th, 
at his brother, Mr. Gerald Balfour’s, house at Woking. 
He was 81. 
=. Arthur James Balfour, affectionately 
known to three generations of his country- 
men as “A. J. B.,”” was the outstanding social figure of our 
time and the greatest Parliamentarian of his generation. 
He made his name in youth in the brilliant days of the 
Fourth Party, of which he was the ablest member, the others 
being Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir John Gorst, and Sir 
Drummond Wolff. Between them these four young men 
pulled Gladstone off a pedestal he never succeeded in 
successfully mounting again. 

As Irish Secretary, a post he was given by his uncle, 
Lord Salisbury, then Prime Minister, Arthur Balfour made 
a name for courage, coolness, and resource. He was un- 
moved by clamour and not irritated by the totally irrational 
Irish. This was the opening success of his long political 
life, and though he afterwards rose to the highest places 
in the Government, filled many Cabinet posts, and became 
Prime Minister and Leader of the House of Commons, he 
really never was more perfectly fitted by a post than during 
the heyday of his political youth in Ireland. 

In the House of Commons, where he knew every move 
of the complicated and artificial game of “ins and outs,” 
Arthur Balfour was at his best. Exquisitely urbane, 
entirely without prejudice, endowed with an all-embracing 
sense of humour and with a debating skill unequalled in 
our time, he was the master of the situation, whether in 
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opposition or in power. His consummate skill in manceuvres 
defeated his opponents again and again, and his own perfect 
temper took the sting from whatever defeat his opponents 
suffered. He was a great Parliamentarian, but he was not 
a great party leader. In the movement, which commenced 
during his Premiership towards an alteration in our fiscal 
system, inaugurated by Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, he took 
only the part of endeavouring to keep the Conservative 
Party together, agreeing intellectually neither with the 
enthusiasm of the advocates of Tariff Reform, nor with 
those who regarded the fiscal arrangements of that time 
as sacrosanct. The result was that he lost control, to a 
great extent, of the ardent spirits on both sides, the Re- 
formers feeling that his delays were perpetually stopping 
them, and the advocates of no change, that he was not sup- 
porting their views. The fact was he could neither feel nor 
impart enthusiasm on ordinary political topics, and he was 
at this time completely eclipsed by Mr. Chamberlain, who 
could see past the dust of the often dreary political scene 
to the landscape beyond, where lay his goal. 

The Times of March 20th, speaking of Lord Balfour's 
leadership, says of this period of his career and of its appli- 
cations to our present times: “‘ Delay without diversion is 
an unappetising dish.” 

But political life was far from being his only interest. 
He had a constant curiosity about all scientific matters. 
Metaphysics attracted him. He was a voracious reader on 
many subjects and kept his mind well stored with matters 
of interest. He played tennis—Royal and lawn—up to a 
year or two ago. And nothing delighted him more than to 
see the entry of brilliant young men and women who have 
carried lawn tennis so far in their generation. He was 
charming to them, as he was to all young people, in whom 
he had an ageless interest. His nieces, his old friends’ sons 
and daughters, found in him a companion who had the 
power of becoming their contemporary and intimate. He 
was always the centre of any social gathering he attended, 
and though he did not often say witty and memorable 
things, he inspired them in others by his appreciativeness. He 
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has been missed by his intimates ever since his long illness 
began. He will never be forgotten by those who were his 
familiars, whether as friends or merely political associates. 


WE do not expect the general public to follow the complica- 
tions and intricacies of the Coal Mines Bill which has been 
. the main feature of our politics this session; 
oo ublic but we hope that at least its main purpose 
is understood: it is a Bill to lessen working 
hours without lowering wages by raising the price of coal. 
Such in a sentence is the essence of this measure. As for 
its history, it is a little more complicated; but we may suppose 
that the Miners’ Federation went to the Government and 
said: “‘We have put you in power; we have eighty seats 
in the House of Commons; what do you intend to do about 
it?’ The Government went to the coal-owners and said: 
“We propose to introduce a Bill to lower working hours,” 
“Tt cannot be done,” said the coal-owners. ‘‘ But it must,” 
said the Government. “Then we shall have to lower 
wages,” said the coal-owners. “Oh no, you must not do 
that,” said the Government. “ But it will bankrupt the 
industry,” said the coal-owners. “Not if you get the 
money out of the public,’ said the Government. “‘ How 
are we to do that?” said the coal-owners. ‘“ You must 
combine to raise the price of coal,’ said the Government, 
“and, what is more, if you do not combine, we will make 
you combine.” 


THERE was, of course, a great deal more haggling in it than 
that, as, for example, splitting the difference between seven 

f and eight hours; but these, as far as we can 
nerd see, were the main lines of a negotiation to 
force the British public to make up the differ- 
ence to the coal-owner. It was in the nature of a bargain, 
rather enforced upon them, made with the coal-owners, who, 
to do them justice, would prefer not to raise the price of 
coal to British industrialists. The proposed arrangement 
includes such provisions as a statutory Central Council to 
regulate the trade; a rationing of production by quota, to 
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be enforced, if necessary, on coal-owners by law; and pro- 
vision for a levy on coal, if required, to subsidize export. 
These elaborate arrangements are obviously calculated to 
raise the price to the domestic consumer, who cannot readily 
get his coal elsewhere; but to keep the price down in foreign 
countries where foreign competition is more to be feared. 
Now this Bill is naturally unpopular; the Government them- 
selves do not like it, and would not carry it through but for 
the Miners’ vote and the fear of Mr. Cook. We doubt if the 
miners really want it much, but they are whipped up to it 
by their Trade Union officials; and the general public will 
like it less and less the more they understand it. 


THE first assault (on the quota provisions of the Bill) failed 
because, for certain obscure reasons, Mr. Lloyd George 

could not get obedience from seventeen of 
A his followers. Some stayed away, others 
nt sat in their benches and refused to divide; 

the Government escaped defeat by a narrow 
majority of nine votes. Then Mr. Lloyd George had a 
meeting with his Party, at which by threats or cajoleries 
he contrived to get better discipline, and on Tuesday, 
March llth, a new assault was made on the Bill. The 
Liberal amendment, to exclude from the operation of the 
quota coal produced for export, was defeated by a majority 
of thirty; but the Conservative amendment which followed 
rallied both oppositions. The Bill provides for the col- 
lection of levies intended to subsidize the export trade, 
which, it was argued, would give the foreigner an advantage 
over the domestic manufacturer, since British coal would be 
sold cheaper abroad than at home. The amendment to 
leave out this provision was carried by eight votes. 


Ir was, of course, pretended that this defeat of the 
Government was of no consequence. Mr. MacDonald 
was “amazed” when Mr. Baldwin asked 
js al him whether it was proposed to go on with 
the Bill. The fact remains that a levy to 
subsidize the export trade was part of the preliminary 
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negotiations of which we have spoken; one of the four vital 
conditions laid down by the President of the Board of Trade 
who is in charge of the Bill. The defeat is, therefore, of 
consequence, and is hotly resented by the Miners’ members. 
What it means to the House of Commons is not so easy to 
define. It does not mean that the two oppositions will 
work together; it does suggest, however, that the life of 
the Government hangs by a thread which may be snipped 
any day, and it also suggests that the Conservatives are 
more inclined for a fight than formerly. After the General 
Election, Mr. Baldwin declared that the new Government 
must have its chance; that there would be no captious 
opposition; that it would be allowed to develop its policy: 
that period, possibly, has come to an end, and the Conserva- 
tive leaders begin to realize that it is the business of an 
Opposition to oppose, and further that they cannot keep 
their supporters in the House and in the country together 
and in good heart unless they continually attack the Govern- 
ment and their measures. Since the Conservative Party’s 
opposition has begun to be effective, the Liberals have had 
offers from the Government. No one knows the terms, but 
the plain fact is that the Liberals have announced that they 
will desist from opposing the Coal Bill because of the Naval 
Conference. This flimsy excuse has been treated with 
mirth. It was an obvious joke. 


Tue Manchester Guardian, on March 21st, let the cat out of 
the bag with regard to the recent arrangement come to 
A Lib-Leb between Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s Govern- 
Pact om ment and Mr. Lloyd George and his fol- 

lowers. ‘“‘ Everybody,” says the London cor- 
respondent of the organ of the Liberals, ‘‘ is discussing the 
possibilities of a Labour-Liberal entente, and these possi- 
bilities are being worked out with an ingenious fertility of 
detail. 

“It is admitted by all practical politicians that anything 
like an immediate or an early accommodation is impossible. 
The Labour rank and file would not look at such a thing. 
What is possible, however, is that the attitude of the two 
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parties to each other in the House of Commons should change 
silently in future controversies. 


“THE common interest is to keep the Government in, or 
rather to keep the Conservatives out, under the wholesome 
apprehension of what might happen to both 
io See of them at a General Election. A united 
front on Free Trade—and the Labour Party 
through its leaders and chief members is definitely com- 
mitted to Free Trade—would be a separate thing, but inevit- 
ably a uniting thing. Nothing could be said about that as 
the process went on, if only for the reason that a substantial 
part of the Labour rank and file do not care to have Free 
Trade even partially substituted for their own programme. 
But there is really no reason for substituting it. It would 
automatically become a bond of union on occasion in the 
House, and as the Conservatives have already made it the 
issue of the next General Election, whenever it comes, it would 
become a still greater bond of union as an election approached. 
“Suppose the Liberals adopted, without saying a word 
about it, a careful policy of forbearance and helpfulness, 
there would have to be a response from the Government, a 
more friendly attitude and mode of expression, much more 
consultation, and, in fact, an attitude on both sides of which 
Mr. William Graham over the Coal Bill has shown a shining 
example.” (Qur italics.) 

We have quoted the whole of this passage, and we wonder 
what the Rank and File of the Socialist Party, who do not 
care a button about Free Trade, whose whole programme is 
protection of a most intensive kind, will say to it. And 
how about the operatives displaced by Indian Budgets and 
other “ orthodox ”’ economics? Will they hand themselves 
over to the Lib.-Labs.? We shall see. 


On March 13th Mr. Baldwin moved the first vote of censure 
that the Opposition have attempted to carry 


~ onl against the present Government: 


“That this House deplores the depression 
in trade and the increase in unemployment resulting from 
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the policy of the present Government, and regrets the refusal 
of the Government, not only to extend Safeguarding or 
Imperial Preference, but even to declare their intentions 
with regard to the maintenance of the existing Safeguarding 
and McKenna Duties and duties on sugar, silk, and key 
industries, thereby increasing uncertainty and distress.” 


Now at first sight it might seem unreasonable to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to anticipate his Budget; 
but we have to remember that it was Mr. Snowden himself 
who did the anticipation. While in Opposition he explicitly 
stated (in a Budget debate) that his Party intended to 
sweep away the whole protective and preferential system 
at the first opportunity. The Prime Minister, when the 
new Government first met Parliament, used words which 
did not allay the anxiety raised by his colleague: no further 
applications for Safeguarding were to be considered; the 
existing duties were to expire on the appointed dates, and 
the Budget policy was to be declared at the right time, 
fixed later by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at April 14th. 
The whole question, then, was therefore raised by the 
Government itself, and particularly by Mr. Snowden, who 
still burns with a mid-Victorian zeal for Cobdenism, and 
regards tarifis as Cromwell’s soldiers regarded images—to 
be knocked down wherever found, without any respect to 
the structure they supported. 


It is all a part of what we called last month fiscal civil 
war: in other times parties had some respect for continuity 
: ia! of national policy; but as things are now we 
a Civil may be certain that whatever one Govern- 
ment does its successor will try to upset. It 
is a condition which makes life almost impossible for the 
trade and manufactures of the country. “It is,” as Mr. 
Baldwin says, “a terrible thing when intellectuals get 
loose,” and he quoted the words used by Lord Melchett 
when he was still a Free Trader: 


** Business can flourish with tariffs. Business can flourish 
without tariffs. Business cannot flourish where there is 
uncertainty.” 
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It may be said that these arguments cut both ways; 
but let us remember that the Paris Resolutions were accepted 
by a practically unanimous Parliament, that the McKenna 
and Safeguarding Duties were deliberately accepted by large 
majorities, and that industries have been built up on the 
security which they afford. The manufacturers themselves 
were satisfied, and the question as far as they were con- 
cerned might surely have been regarded as settled. 


Mr. SNOWDEN, then, anticipated his own Budget by threaten- 
ing to remove existing protection, and when his Party came 
’ into power, uncertainty and depression in the 
pa F icked industries concerned were the inevitable result, 
And inevitably also with the approach of the 
Budget that anxiety has induced a state almost of paralysis 
in the manufactures directly concerned. Employers have 
been compelled to reduce their output; workmen have felt 
the pinch of slack time or unemployment; chairmen of 
companies have explained matters to their shareholders; 
chambers of commerce have passed resolutions; masters 
and men have gone in deputation to Downing Street. Even 
the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester, the Holy Place 
of the two Free Trade prophets, has petitioned against the 
removal of the duties; and the Federation of British In- 
dustries, which has always stood out against taking any 
part in the fiscal controversy, was scared out of its accus- 
tomed lassitude into strong protest. These interests are 
not political; they are expert and economic; they in fact 
represent the business mind of the country. Industry, in 
fact, behaved like that ‘“‘ animal irés méchant”’: ‘“* quand 
Pon atiaque, il se défend.” 


Mr. SNOWDEN was deeply shocked by this wickedness. He 
attributed it all to the original sin of the Opposition: 


“Tt is a fact,” said the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, “ that ever since this Government 
came into office there has been an organized 
conspiracy. It has been the deliberate policy of certain 
interests to create financial and business uncertainty and 
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to create unemployment in order to discredit the 
Government.” 


And he went on to accuse Mr. Courtauld and other 
manufacturers of their “ raging campaign.” He knew their 
business better than they, and assured them that if the 
silk industry was languishing it was merely on account of 
over-production. In any case he was not going to sub- 
ordinate his policy to “‘the selfish interests of the manu- 
facturers”; to “‘ the vested interests which were created by 
the Tory Party in the last Parliament.” Mr. Snowden, of 
course, had the support of the Liberals—although their 
Leader was responsible for the Safeguarding Act and Mr. 
Asquith for the McKenna Duties. The vote of censure was 
defeated by a majority of 73. 


We do not suppose there is another country in the world 
whose Government would thus set at naught and deride 
. the opinion of the whole business community. 
es camer But it is worth remembering by way of 
explanation that the Independent Labour 
Party, of which Mr. Snowden used to be a member, was 
accustomed to pass resolutions that it would content itself 
with nothing less than the “complete destruction of the 
industrial system.’ Mr. Snowden now poses as an orthodox 
economist; but scratch the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and you find the Marxian Socialist. 


Tux best reply we have seen to Mr. Snowden’s tirade came 
from the Chairman of Messrs. Courtauld Ltd., whom he 
, Singled out for attack. In the course of a 
= letter which met and answered all Mr. Snow- 
den’s points, with the easy mastery of an 

expert over an amateur, Mr. Samuel Courtauld said: 


“T must still maintain that political uncertainty is the 
principal cause for the present disastrous state of our 
business in this country. . . . Continental European output 
of rayon yarn increased nearly 20 per cent. in 1929, and 
American output increased 25 per cent. In England, how- 
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ever, the increase was negligible—only 4 per cent.—so some 
other cause than over-production must be sought for the 
market paralysis which becomes more acute every week 
in spite of drastic curtailment of output all over the country. 
Why ignore the obvious explanation given by buyers on 
every hand, that they dare not operate until the present 
uncertainty is removed.” 


Strange contradiction! While Mr. Thomas is imploring 
the manufacturer in honeyed tones to increase his employ- 
ment, Mr. Snowden—in the view of the greatest expert in 
the silk industry—has produced “ market paralysis.” 


Mr. SNowDEN likes to hold the centre of the stage, and 
April, when he produces his Budget, will show him in the 

limelight. He has done as much damage as 
in a aaa possible to British manufacturers by an- 

nouncing his ultimate intentions and refusing 
to tell his immediate plans. Unemployment is going up 
' by leaps and bounds. New expenditure on the Dole is 
promised, and the National Accounts, which are now all 
before us, make sorry reading. Fresh taxation is inevitable, 
for the extravagance of successive Governments has to be 
paid for; it is well to remember that nowadays there is no 
party in the State willing to practise economy. 

The increase this year amounts to £60,000,000, of which 
about half is the result of relieving the rates, and is therefore 
not a national loss: it falls upon other shoulders than the 
former ratepayers, that is all. 

Over £4,000,000 has been cut from the defences of the 
country—an alarming decrease in our security, and one 
that will have to be made up in the future. These reduc- 
tions had been intended to be screened from the Public 
gaze by some sort of patch-up arrangement by the Naval 
Conference. The Naval Conference is a fizzle—it was 
originally a booby-trap—and our reductions have taken 
place without the faintest excuse of an international agree- 
ment to explain them. It has been calculated that 
£25,000,000 of new expenditure has been incurred largely 
on Doles, and the Revenue having naturally shrunk under 
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the Socialist threats, it is thought that there will be a deficit 
of about £17,000,000. As for next year, the income-tax 
is likely to drop, and a good deal of capital is being sent 
abroad. All this annoys Mr. Snowden; he thinks that it 
is the business of Capitalists, salary-earners, and wage- 
earners to provide him with thé wherewithal for his experi- 
ments. The Socialists hold that unearned income, i.e. 
savings, belong to the State, and not to the thrifty whose 
self-denial has produced them. But as people save for 
themselves and their children, if they are not allowed to 
keep and bequeath what they save they will cease to save, 
or they will put their savings abroad, and if they are worried 
beyond all reason they will end by following them. 


DEALING with the prodigious increase on unproductive 
expenditure, The Times, March 21st, said: 


The Dole “* Pensions and the Dole account for more 
than twelve millions of the taxpayers’ addi- 
tional burden. And the hungry electorate is given to 
believe that this is only the first instalment of benefits 
to come. Can it be that after all his professions of financial 
rectitude, after all his righteous indignation at the extrava- 
gances of his predecessor, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has been forced to throw in his lot with the spendthrifts? ” 


The Times waves away the usual excuses: 


“ The plea that the expansion of services is automatic—a 
favourite refuge of embarrassed Chancellors in spring-time— 
is no excuse for the failure to effect Departmental economies. 
In spite of the pronounced fall in prices, and the slower 
though by no means negligible decline in the cost of living, 
the expenses of administration continue to increase. The 
reduction due on Civil Service salaries for lower cost of 
living has been generously waived at the taxpayers’ expense, 
and, though here and there the Departmental votes show a 
reduction, the general tendency is still steadily upwards. 
This disquieting increase in the cost of government has 
been masked to the extent of nearly £12,000,000 in the 
White Paper on the Civil Estimates, recently published under 
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the name of the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, by the 
inclusion of supplementary estimates in the totals for 1929; 
but even so the Civil Departments show an increase of 
over £46,000,000. The Ministries of Education and of 
Labour account for more than £10,000,000 between them. 
The cost of the tax-gathering Departments has also risen 
by nearly half a million, and the Post Office vote has been 
expanded by over £1,000,000.” 


And the writer ends a vigorous protest against Government 
extravagance by asking that the establishment of a strong 
Estimates Committee of the House of Commons, having 
power over our finance, should be made. 

An Estimates Committee would do something, but more 
is wanted. It is not only the Civil Departments of the 
Government that are sinks of extravagance. All public- 
elected bodies appear to have caught the contagion. County 
Councils are notably great spenders, and Borough Councils 
and Rural District Councils are not much better. There 
' seems to be a common agreement to tax and re-tax the 
public. What does this come from? Other countries do not 
appear to suffer from this complaint. In France there is a 
genuine effort to economize, and in no other old country that 
we know is there the orgy of extravagance that exists here. 


FEBRUARY, as the reader will remember, was a month of 
political gloom and confusion. Conservatives were doing 

badly in the House of Commons, and a for- 
ee ides midable revolt was going forward in the 

country, led by those two powerful news- 
paper owners, Lord Rothermere and Lord Beaverbrook. 
A contributor, whose name we must not disclose, deals with 
that episode more fully in the article which we print else- 
where. All that we need say here is that the month of March 
brought a sudden and dramatic change. On March 3rd 
Mr. Baldwin and Lord Beaverbrook had a private meeting. 
What happened the Conservative Leader has since explained: 


“As a result of the frank and friendly conversations 
between us—in which he made the suggestion of the referen- 
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dum, a proposal to which my mind had already come along 
independent lines—we were able to agree upon a common 
policy which served to bridge the gaps that had hitherto 
divided us with regard to the methods to be adopted to 
reach the common goal.” 


Mr. Baldwin (who gave this explanation at the Junior 
Constitutional Club on the 12th inst.) added that “‘ there 
had been a lot of nonsense talked about Lord Beaverbrook’s 
surrender to me, and my surrender to him,” and that 
“Unionists owed him a debt of gratitude for having brought 
the whole Imperial question before the country with such 
vigour and success.” 


As a result of this meeting, Mr. Baldwin’s address of 
March 4th contained the assurances which Lord Beaver- 
brook desired. The point at issue had been the proposed 
duty on foreign food to which the Conservative Leader could 
not be induced to agree—against which, indeed, he had 
pledged himself anew shortly before. The compromise was 
to call an Imperial Conference, ascertain the views of the 
Dominions, and then, if these views justified such a course, 
to place the issue before the electorate by means of a Referen- 
dum. Nobody likes the Referendum; like most political 
compromises it transfers difficulties from the present to the 
future. Politically, the success of this pledge was imme- 
diate, even dramatic. Lord Beaverbrook, who had started 
his Party on February 18th, with 200,000 Crusaders, an- 
nounced on March 7th, that 


“In view of the changed situation resulting from this 
event, the trustees of the United Empire Party have decided 
that all donations shall be returned.” 


It seems a pity that Lord Rothermere could not have 
been brought into the arrangement; as things were, he was 
isolated, and with more courage than discretion proclaimed 
his intention to go forward alone. On the same day that 
Lord Beaverbrook withdrew, Lord Rothermere issued his 
own programme: 
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“1, The immediate imposition of high import duties on 
all manufactured goods; 

** 2. Ruthless economy in public expenditure; 

** 3. No more surrenders in India; 

**4, No more diplomatic relations with Moscow.” 


An excellent programme, although there should be no 
need of a new party to carry it through. The pity to us 
of the whole thing is that such a revolt should have been 
necessary to put some life and spirit into Conservative 
policy. It has been, if the Central Office would only see 
it, ‘‘ a jolly good lesson, and it serves it jolly well right.” 

Mr. Baldwin has scored. It has no doubt been of signal 
service to him to be in contact with other political minds 
than those of the Conservative Caucus. He handled a 
difficult situation well, and his hold on his Party is much 
stronger as a result. The only thing we are sorry to see 
is that Lord Rothermere appears to be left out of the 
picture. If this is so, we regret it. His talents are wanted 
by a cause he has so much at heart. 


Many Conservatives who are anxious to see Empire bonds 
strengthened and who have watched, with alarm, the policy 

of drift pursued by their party in regard to 
La Imperial matters are disturbed by the Refer- 

eferendum ; 

endum idea. Some of us are old enough to 
remember Lord—in those days, Mr.—Balfour’s use of the 
Referendum in the General Election of 1910. Lord Balfour 
was neither a Free Trader nor a Protectionist, and he used the 
Referendum to prevent either Free Trade or Protection from 
winning a victory inside the Conservative Party. He also 
ensured the defeat of his Party at the polls, for a Referendum 
is the sort of thing that is only liked by a few people calling 
themselves Moderate—people, that is, who do not much 
mind what happens. In this connection, and seeing that a 
Referendum is in the picture once more, we have looked up 
the Episodes of the Month of February 1911, and it may 
interest our readers in 1930 to know what we said then. 
Lord Balfour had sprung the idea of a Referendum on his 
Party at a big meeting at the Albert Hall in the middle of a 
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General Election fight. He had offered to put the Con- 
servative policy of Tariff Reform to the electorate in this 
form, if he was returned, but he had not asked that the 
Liberals should do the same by their Home Rule policy. His 
declaration was looked upon as an effort to side-track the 
policy of Protection. He lost the election, and commenting 
on the policy of Referendum our Episodes said: 


“ Wuart is the net result? In our opinion Mr. Balfour com- 
mitted the Unionist Party for one election to submit Tariff 
: Reform to a Referendum, but he could not 
sree, commit his Party beyond one election. 

Though it is difficult to read his speeches 
without feeling that he has indefinitely committed himself 
to a Referendum on Tariff Reform, whatever may be the 
fate of the constitutional controversy (Home Rule), what- 
ever may be the fortune of the Referendum itself. But no 
Party can afford to be placed in this grotesque position, and 
if, as we are assured by The Times, the ex-Cabinet have 
identified themselves with Mr. Balfour, they will be able to 
continue describing themselves as ‘ex’ for many years to 
come. Some of our readers may be disposed to infer that 
we regard Tariff Reform as so unpopular that it would have 
no chance of acceptance if submitted to a Poll of the People 
—a crushing answer to the pretensions of Tariff Reformers. 
On the contrary, we regard Tariff Reform as one of the most 
popular causes in the country, and we are convinced that 
had Mr. Chamberlain’s health been spared, and had he been 
able to lead the Tariff Reform Party, the gigantic imposture 
of Cobdenism would have collapsed long ago, and we should 
already be in the enjoyment of a rational fiscal system 
which would at once tax the foreigner, develop our produc- 
tive power, and consolidate the Empire on a basis of mutual 
preference. But sufficiently bad leading can ruin any cause, 
even Tariff Reform, and hope deferred maketh the heart 
sick. The continual raising of fresh issues with the apparent 
object of postponing Tariff Reform, which has been the chief 
characteristic of Mr. Balfour’s management of the movement, 
is calculated to damp the most ardent enthusiasm, and it is 
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simply preposterous to suggest that it alone must run the 
gauntlet of the Referendum in addition to a General Elec- 
tion before it can be placed on the Statute Book. As we 
have already admitted, if the Referendum became a recog- 
nized part of our political machinery, of which there is no 
present prospect, as it is denounced in every mood and 
tense by the spokesmen of the Coalition, and is strictly 
banned by Mr. Redmond, then the case for submitting 
Tariff Reform, Home Rule, Women’s Suffrage, Compulsory 
Service, etc., etc., would be strong, though we remain uncon- 
vinced as to the possibility of referring any Finance Bill to 
the electorate on account of the fearful confusion and dis- 
turbance that would be caused, though it might be possible 
to submit such preliminary questions as these: ‘ Are you in 
favour of a general Tariff on imported foreign-manufactured 
goods not exceeding 10 per cent?’ ‘Are you in favour of 
duty not exceeding two shillings on foreign wheat?’ ”’ 


THESE words, written nineteen years ago, have a certain 
application now. The policy which would have been easy 

to carry out in 1911 is now more difficult. 
From 1911 The price is higher; the Sybil has burned a 

good many of her books. Our need in Great 
Britain is greater. But the whole lesson of these old politi- 
cal mistakes and hesitations is that we have not got Eternity 
in which to arrange the affairs of the British Empire. If the 
component parts are not to drift away and let “ all our pomps 
of yesterday, Be one with Nineveh and Tyre,” we have to get 
a move on, both in England and in the Dominions. They 
cannot wait for ever for the preferential treatment we 
refuse and which other nations are only too anxious to 
grant them. 


WueEn Mr. Lloyd George proposed Prohibition as an alter- 
native to Protection, he was giving away the Free Trade 
case. He was also proposing an absurdity: 
eva e d , our Treaties with other countries would make 
it impossible even if we were such fools as to 
attempt prohibition. Mr. Lloyd George’s idea, like most of 
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his ideas, was intended politically. It is significant that 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has also proposed Prohibition as a 
remedy for dumping. At the next General Election, then, 
we may expect to see Liberals and Socialists giving the same 
answer on the tariff issue. When faced with inconvenient 
questions on the dumping of foreign goods or foreign produce, 
they will both reply that the remedy is not a tariff but total 
prohibition. It means nothing, and it sounds well. More- 
over, it gives another plank in that common platform for 
which Mr. Lloyd George is always working. 


THERE is one thing that cramps Mr. Lloyd George’s style: 
if, as he says, the life of the Parliament depends on 
Se the Liberals, it is also true that the life of 
The rains the Liberals depends on the Parliament. The 
result of the recent by-election in the Bright- 

side Division of Sheffield illustrates the point: 


February 6, 1930. 1929. 
Socialists vs -. 11,683 20,277 
Conservatives .. os ““@6i2 9,828 
Liberals Sy -» 3,650 6,612 


These figures tell their own story; if the Socialists have 
slumped heavily, the Liberals have dwindled almost to the 
point of extinction. If the Liberals were to force an elec- 
tion, the Personal Fund would mainly go in forfeited 
deposits. 


In the meantime the Socialists are having their way in the 
administration, and are trying to push through various 
small measures of Socialism or Confiscation 
Little Brothers jy 9 small way. We may see the character of 
of the ay , 
Bolshevik a Party as of a man in little things, and among 
these minor revelations are such Bills as to 
rob the composer of his performing right in his own work; 
to take their children away from the poor people who live 
in canal barges; to enable municipalities to trade; and to 
enable co-operative societies to make a political levy on 
their members. The sting in the last Bill was drawn by a 
Conservative amendment, and we hope that if they get so 
VOL. XCIV 71 
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far the House of Lords will have the resolution to throw out 
the others. 


Tue Bill to give to municipalities powers to trade is probably 
designed either to ruin or to coerce the shopkeeper, if he 

hesitates to give unlimited credit to those 
Manes + engaged in an industrial dispute. In such a 

case, with the municipality in the hands of 
the Socialists, a municipal shop would merely be the means 
of passing on the ratepayers’, money to the strikers. The 
Canal Bill is a measure of petty tyranny; the Musical Copy- 
right Bill of petty confiscation. The Socialists, indeed, are 
little brothers of the Bolshevik; they do not go so far because 
they have not got the power. 

It used to be said 40 years ago that Socialism meant 
anti-family and anti-God. This was hotly denied by English 
Socialists, and was held to be a libel on them, even by many 
of their opponents. It is therefore interesting to note some 
of their recent developments. They support the persecuting 
Russian Government, whose murders and tortures of Priests 
and faithful far exceed anything known before in history. 
Their legislation—see Canal Boat Children—aims at breaking 
up the home as we know it. Much of their legislation aims 
at this by means of constant inspection and the perpetual 
wedge of legal interference. Were our fathers so very wrong 
when they said Socialism means irreligion and the breaking 
of ties? It is a matter for reflection. Ministers by their 
handling of Russian persecution questions have brought the 
matter to the front. 


Last month we noted a certain reluctance in the inter- 
vention of the Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the 
persecuted Church of Russia. No doubt the 
Primate saw the dilemma: a day of inter- 
cession and prayer for the persecuted implies 
censure of the persecutor. Could a State Church censure 
the Soviet Government without a breach of Mr. Henderson’s 
agreement? A nice question! For let us see what the 
agreement was: 


Is Prayer 
Propaganda ? 


it 
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“... to refrain and to restrain all persons under their 
direct or indirect control from any act, overt or covert, 
calculated in any way to endanger the tranquillity or pros- 
perity of any part of the territory of either Power, or to 
embitter their relations.”’* 

Is the Church under the direct or indirect control of the 
State? Does a prayer for the persecuted embitter relations 
with the persecutor? In brief, is prayer propaganda? Ob- 
viously, from the juridical point of view, these are questions 
upon which there might be a great deal of argument. 


TuE Archbishop of Canterbury, to his credit, obeyed the 

spiritual impulse and took the temporal risk, and although 

‘ the Government evidently disapproved, it did 

ae anne not venture upon a trial of strength, which 

would have brought it into conflict not only 

with the Church of England, but with the Church of Rome 

and with every religious sect besides. For on this question 

Priest and Presbyter, Baptist and Wesleyan Minister,.were 
upon the same platform. 

One thing, however, it did attempt—to restrain those 
of the ordained who were actually in its service, the Chap- 
lains of His Majesty’s forces. A military or naval chaplain 
is in a peculiar position, he is a servant of the Crown; in 
temporal matters he is not under ecclesiastical discipline, 
but looks for his rule to the Chaplain-General of the Forces. 
And yet in spiritual matters he is amenable to his ecclesiastical 
superior in the diocese in which he happens to be stationed. 
There are, besides, the Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, and 
other Chaplains, who look in temporal matters to their 
service and in spiritual matters to their Church for guidance. 
The First Lord of the Admiralty handled the matter tact- 
fully; his remark that the Archbishop’s order did not 
apply to the Navy passed unnoticed; but his colleague, the 
Secretary of State for War, thrust his clumsy hand right 
into a nest of hornets, with the following order: 


“T am commanded by the Army Council to inform you 
that His Majesty’s Government have decided, in view of the 
* Exchange of Notes, December 20, 1929. 
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political character the controversy has assumed, that it is 
undesirable that intercessory prayers for Russian subjects 
should be read at religious services in the Army.” 


THE Government, of course, was stung—and badly. The 
Prime Minister (who cultivates Christian Socialism) con- 
.. .. fessed that he had received evidence of 
— * Christian indignation, and Mr. Henderson, 
who is a member of the Wesleyan Committee 

of Privileges, as Secretary of State received a strong letter 
of protest from that Committee. Mr. MacDonald’s line of 
defence will hardly be called either candid or courageous. 
The order, he pleaded, was only to “ make it clear that no 
compulsion to attend such services is to be exercised.” The 
instructions applied “‘ only to persons under military orders.” 


“Both civilians and military personnel are free to 
attend voluntarily any services they may wish to attend. . .. 
The instruction refers only to what amounts to an official 
and compulsory service.” 


These disingenuous explanations seem to have satisfied 
the House of Commons; but the House of Lords insisted 
on discussing the question. The Duke of Atholl read an 
amazing letter from the War Office to all General Officers 
Commanding in the Army, written to explain the letter 
already quoted. In this second letter the Army Council 


““ . . . wishes it to be generally understood that officers 
and other ranks may not be compulsorily paraded to the 
intercessory services; but they are free to attend volun- 
tary services of an intercessory character. 

‘In cases where troops attend parade services at places 
of worship other than garrison churches, officers and other 
ranks will not be compulsorily paraded to any service where 
intercessory prayers for Russian subjects are to be made.” 


The Duke of Atholl, who has a caustic wit, described 
these directions as being less like an intelligible order than 
the phraseology of a test for drunkenness. 
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THe Archbishop of Canterbury was naturally indignant at 
the suggestion that the day of intercession had a political 

character. “It is very unfortunate,” he said, 
Parmoor “that the Government, by its own lan- 
i guage, should have attached a political 

character to prayers which were never in- 
tended to have such an association.” To emphasize his 
point, he read the solemn and pathetic words of the Inter- 
cession. “Is there anything in that,’ he asked, “‘in which 
the officers and men of His Majesty’s forces might not have 
been permitted to join?’ Lord Parmoor, with a very heavy 
oil-can, sought to smooth the troubled waters. The 
Government was trying to arrange matters to the satis- 
faction of everybody. ‘“‘ The Archbishop,” he went on 
smoothly, “is not satisfied, but he appreciates what is being 
done.”’ 


‘It is the best way out,” said the Primate shortly. 

' “ Well, I think it is the best way out,’ Lord Parmoor 
continued. “‘ When you say the best way out a doubt is 
implied fF 

““My doubt was whether there was any necessity of 
getting in,” said the Archbishop. 

What was it that made the Socialists “ get in”? Was 
it an eagerness to oblige or a fear to offend their Russian 
friends? That we do not know; but it is at least evident 
that the principle of religious liberty, which is lost in Russia, 
must be defended in England. 


ANOTHER principle—not quite so  serious—has_ also 
suffered by contact with the Soviet—the Wilsonian prin- 
: ciple of “‘open diplomacy.” In opposition 
Ey Pillar of the Socialists were all for public covenants 
ublicity : ; 
publicly arrived at. The democracy was to 
be informed of everything that went on in the Chancelleries 
of Europe, and the secret methods of the “ old diplomacy ” 
were denounced as a cause of war. In grandiloquent 
language it was announced in Labour and the Nation that 
the Labour Party intended to support peace on “the pillar 
of publicity.” Like many another fine profession, it was 
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honoured in opposition only to be broken in office. Mr. 
Henderson admitted that he had asked our Ambassador 
at Moscow to make a report on the treatment of the reli- 
gious; but what the report contained he obstinately refused 
to disclose. 


“T have now had the opportunity,” said the Foreign 
Secretary on March 5th, “ of considering the Ambassador’s 
report, and I have reached the conclusion that to lay the 
report or to publish any statement based thereon would 
create an undesirable precedent, and would not be in the 
interest of the public service.” 


We may draw the conclusion that the Ambassador’s 
report did not absolve the Soviet Government; if it had 
shown that the case against them was either false or exag- 
gerated, it would certainly have been published. 


UnpeErR this heading there appeared on March 18th an 
illuminating account of Russian conditions in the Manchester 
poy Guardian. Our contemporary is favourable 
ll to the Russian Régime, and quite out of 
sympathy with those Christians of all de- 
nominations who wish to pray for religious freedom and 
the cessation of persecution in that country. It is there- 
fore all the more remarkable to get from this source, hot 
from Moscow, the following picture of the Régime at work. 
The scene opens with a mention of the fétes celebrating 
the twelfth anniversary of the Red Army. The Manchester 
Guardian is always indulgent to the military displays of 
countries unfriendly to the British Empire. Then there is 
a description of the general spying and delation encouraged 
by the administration. 


“THE life of every avowed Communist is open to the 
judgment of not only the cheestka committee but the 

public at large. Everybody and anybody 
a wcll may bear witness as to his personal and 

public activities. Woe to the man who has 
concealed the fact that his father owned a factory, or that 
his sister has married a Nepman. Even veteran Com- 
munists are not above censure.” 
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But, strange as it may appear, these activities do not 
create contentment in the Moscow world. It is a sad fact 
that people want to be able to eat, and that the mere 
denunciation of factory owners does not feed them. Here 
is the Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian: 


* As is to be expected, the food problem becomes more 
urgent towards spring. There has been a marked advance 
towards collectivism. Private trading has almost ceased to 
be. Private restaurants have either closed down or been 
reorganized into co-operatives; most private shops have put 
up shutters, and street-trading is almost at a standstill. 
Peasants are loath to pay the tax imposed on licensed trading, 
and are equally loath to pay the fine imposed on unlicensed 
trading. Their illegal visits to the city become more and 
more furtive and irregular, and in the end they join the 
‘collectives.’ Meanwhile butter rations have been cut 
down, fruit has almost disappeared, and even our caviare 
is being exported away from us.” 


But, we are told, “ Literary celebrities shone forth in 
all their glory at the opening of the All-Russian Writers’ 
Club.” There in a fine house where 


“The former private chapel has been transformed into a 
delightful gymnasium, complete with shower-baths. ... 
The active and organizing aspect of literature becomes 
more and more emphasized. . . .” 


THE report of the Committee appointed by Mr. Baldwin on 

April 5, 1929, “‘To examine and report on the economic 
aspects of proposals’ for a Channel Tunnel, 

The Channel was issued on March 14th. 

Tunnel The Committee consisted of: 


Mr. E. R. Peacock, Chairman. 

Lord Ebbisham (better known to us all as Sir Rowland 
Blades, one of most active Lord Mayors). 

Sir Clement Hindley. 

Sir Frederick Lewis. 

Sir Henry Strakosch. 
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All the Members of the Committee signed the report, but 
Lord Ebbisham did so subject to a minute of dissent, which 
covered the findings of his colleagues. 

The Majority Report, as we must call it, is hesitatingly 
in favour of considering the project from an economic point 
of view, but many passages show doubt and none show 
enthusiasm. For instance: 


“The farming community, especially in the South and 
East of England, are apprehensive of the effect which a 
tunnel would have on their industry. ‘We have examined 
the various classes of agricultural produce that might be 
imported by a Channel tunnel, and our general conclusion is 
that, in the case of special classes (particularly grapes, 
cucumbers, and flowers), there would be some increase of 
foreign competition on the opening of a tunnel. In our 
view, however, closer proximity to their market should con- 
tinue to enable the British producer to bring his crop to 
London more rapidly and in better condition than is possible 
for his foreign rival.’ ” (Our italics.) 


But when the eminent signatories agreed to this they 
must have forgotten that our grapes and cucumbers are 
grown under glass, whereas the competing foreign ones are 
grown in the open at much less cost, also that our 
early flower market is in the same case. And how about 
shipping? 


“As regards shipping, the companies engaged in running 
cargo-boats on the cross-Channel short sea trades are alarmed 
Shipp at the prospect of a Channel tunnel, which 

DPE they consider would be able, with the aid of 
through tates, to secure a large part of their present business, 
and would, in any case, be sure of obtaining a considerable 
part of the perishable and high-paying traffic. If it were 
decided to proceed with the Channel Tunnel scheme, it would 
be necessary for careful consideration to be given not only to 
its effect on these companies, but to the danger that, if they 
were driven out of business, freights might tend to rise owing 
to the disappearance of their competition.” 
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The advocates of the Channel Tunnel have recently urged 
its construction on the ground that the work would employ 
large numbers, but the report says that 250 men would 
be employed at first for five years, and that for three 
years after 1,550 men would be employed, while indirect 
employment would be given to 750 and 4,500 respectively 
during the two periods. To set against this there would be 
permanent reduction of 1,000 men made by the Southern 
Railway. 


Tue Committee recommend that if the Tunnel is built it 
should be by private enterprise. They estimate the cost 

at £30,000,000, of which £5,000,000 would 
TW Cont be spent on a pilot tunnel—an exploring 
tunnel. 


Lord Ebbisham dissented from his colleagues, who gave 
a lukewarn recommendation to the idea of making a tunnel. 
He does not think the scheme economically possible, and he 
believes there would be decided detriment to substantial 
portions of established industries, especially shipping and 
agriculture. He thinks “ that the preponderating advantage 
will lie with the importer of foreign goods,” and he reminds 
us that we already import across the Channel double of what 
we export. He further says: 


* As regards goods, it is, I think, worth while to remember 
that existing facilities are both numerous and flexible, and 
that they can continue to give adequate service to those 
industries requiring such service. The tunnel, on the other 
hand, would, if a success, undoubtedly oust most competing 
facilities from the field, and any accident to it or deliberate 
suspension of its operation, whether caused by national 
emergency or sabotage, would, for a time at least, mean 
partial withdrawal of facilities with consequent disorganiza- 
tion of trade and expenditure of time and money in devis- 
ing alternative systems. In other words, the construction 
of a tunnel would mean that all, or nearly all, the eggs would 
be put in one basket.” 


The Times, in a weighty leading article of March 15th, 
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pointed out the drawbacks of a Channel Tunnel and its 
almost universal unpopularity with British 
Islanders; “‘a strong instinct, which is cer- 
tainly something more powerful and more rational than a 
prejudice, has always kept them reluctant to abandon their 
traditional insularity.” 

The Times adds: 


‘* No one is prepared to prophesy in what way our export 
trade will benefit.” 


The Times 


It is, in fact, the general feeling that the Channel Tunnel 
would become a “ one-way” street for goods, just as it 
certainly would for tourists. The English would go to spend 
their money abroad increasingly, but the foreigners would 
not visit us in any greater numbers than they do. 


THE demand for a Channel Tunnel appears to us to come 
from two sources only. Certain engineering firms are 

anxious for the work of constructing it, and 
_ Wants aii cross-Channel passengers, plying between 

England and France, are vocal about the 
great and growing discomforts of the journey. The arrange- 
ments at Dover, Calais, and Boulogne are as bad as they can 
be, the trains and boats are crammed, the latter are many 
of them appallingly uncomfortable, while the fares are very 
high. It has been the writer’s fate to cross many times in 
all weathers, and never has there been, in recent years, suffi- 
cient seating accommodation on the boats, and in bad 
weather there has been even, O horror! a shortage of basins 
for the seasick. It is no wonder that the Airways are 
going ahead; more power to them if they remove the con- 
gestion on the Paris-London route and show the Southern | 
Railway and the Northern of France that even the | 
British tourist cannot be badly treated beyond a certain 
point. ; 
It is to be hoped that the Channel Tunnel scheme will be | 
quietly dropped now that its advantages are shown to be | 
non-existent, while its disadvantages are patent, and it is | 
also to be hoped that the publicity given by the Repors to | 


its 
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cross-Channel affairs may induce the English and French 
Railway Companies to improve their arrangements for 
transporting travellers from one country to another. 


For nearly three months the political world has been aware 
of differences of opinion between Mr. Thomas, Mr. Lansbury, 

and Sir Oswald Mosley, the three Ministers 
aes appointed by Mr. MacDonald to tackle un- 

employment. It has been obvious for eight 
months that Mr. Thomas was not making headway. Unem- 
ployment statistics are soaring; the Socialist policy of doles 
in our time has been quite insufficient to conceal the facts. 
From whatever cause (and there are many causes) unemploy- 
ment was going from bad to worse. It was not probable 
that Sir Oswald Mosley would enjoy being involved in so 
colossal a failure. It was not likely that he would consent 
to share the odium attaching to the unfortunate Mr. Thomas 
for having failed under circumstances where success was 
impossible. Mr. MacDonald had with great judgment placed 
his two serious rivals for the Socialist leadership in the two 
posts where they were bound to break their necks; by giving 
the Exchequer to Mr. Snowden and Unemployment to Mr. 
Thomas he ruled them both out. It was a master stroke of 
that political art so much admired by Mr. F. 8. Oliver. 

But when Sir Oswald Mosley was given the job of holding 
up Mr. Thomas’s arms, it was evident to shrewd observers 
that this subordinate position was not likely to satisfy a man 
so desirous of political advancement. He has not been 
visibly assisting Mr. Thomas at any time, and a short time 
ago it leaked out that he had different views about dealing 
with unemployment, and had embodied them in a memo- 
randum to the Prime Minister in January. Indeed, all the 
three Ministers for unemployment seem to disagree, for Mr. 
Lansbury made a speech on March 17th in which he said he 
did not agree with the policy of Rationalization—this is 
Mr. Thomas’s policy—while on the 19th of March the Man- 
chester Guardian came out with the whole gist of the Mosley 
memorandum, which was well known by then to many 
people. We quote our contemporary. 
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“At least 50 per cent. of the Labour back-benchers are 
aware of its contents, and the remainder will know them by 
to-morrow. A full-dress discussion on unemployment has 
been staged for the party meeting, and on this occasion, 
although the document itself will not be read, its proposals 
will be openly advocated.” 


The document opens by a review of all existing adminis- 
trations for dealing with unemployment. After this come 
the proposals: (1) for a short-term plan, (2) an ambitious 
scheme of National reconstruction. 


“THE critical part,” says the Manchester Guardian, “is 
extremely outspoken.” It 


Criticism ‘““condemns every plan advocated by the 
from Within Lord Privy Seal and the Cabinet. The Un- 

employment Committee itself is condemned 
as useless as it functions at present, because it merely sanc- 
tions schemes which must eventually pass through an 
examination by an already existing Department. No road 
scheme can be started without the sanction of the officials 
at the Ministry of Transport, whilst virtually every other 
work scheme comes under the Ministry of Health. Thus in 
practice all work schemes now run the gauntlet of two 
committees instead of one as formerly.” 


Sir Oswald Mosley proposes, we gather, to scrap all this. 
He wants a “‘ National Planning Council.” 


“This involves the principle of State responsibility for 
unemployment, and gets back to the Labour policy of making 
unemployment a national charge. Under the short-term 
scheme the National Planning Council would make a complete 
inventory of all necessary schemes of work. The unem- 
ployed would be mobilized and used by the Council to work 
on those schemes without the vexatious haggling about 
grants and percentages of transferred labour. The Council, 
in fact, would be the sole employer, and the cost of all 
schemes would be a national charge. The finance for the 
scheme would be by public loan.” 


is. 
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This is pretty whole-hearted, and rather a large mouthful, 
too much for our Free Trade contemporary, we fear. 


“Tt may be said at once that Sir Oswald does not accept 
the policy of the Lord Privy Seal or the Cabinet in any of its 
details. The belief that we can solve the unemployment 
problem by capturing the foreign markets is ridiculed. 
Figures are quoted showing our total exports and the numbers 
who find employment in working for the export trades. Sir 
Oswald essays to show by figures that an increase of 50 per 
cent. in the volume of foreign trade would not find work for 
one-half of the men now unemployed.” 


We are glad to see that these figures have been carefully 
studied. The pursuit of the Foreign Market and the indif- 
ference to our Home Market on the part of politicians have 
for years been a source of surprise to us, but there is more 
and better to come. 


““Srr Oswap then turns to the stimulation of the home 
market as offering the only real solution. The export trade 
should only be maintained in order to pay for 
necessary imports. Accordingly, if we cannot 
extend our exports we must try to reduce our 
imports. The first necessary step here is a complete survey 
of the potential productive power of the nation. Sir Oswald 
thinks we must develop our agriculture first as the only 
immediate method of placing men in productive work, and, 
secondly, as a sound means of reducing our necessity to 
export goods to pay for food imports.” 


Agriculture 
First 


This policy of the development of our home production 
has been our policy for thirty years, and we are glad to 
welcome Sir Oswald Mosely as a recruit, even though he 
appears to want to do it in a very roundabout way. 


“The Planning Council should therefore try to bring 
every available acre under cultivation, the farmer and grower 
to be protected from foreign competition by the establish- 
ment of a National Import Board which would buy only 
what we could not produce ourselves. 
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* The Planning Council, it is also proposed, should be 
responsible with the employers for the reorganization of 
industry. The Council should decide what industries should 
be rationalized and the method of doing it. This involves 
State planning of exports as well as imports with the possi- 
bility of selling under cost in the foreign markets in order to 
pay for necessary imports.” 


This is complicated and will lead to much delay. But the 
underlying idea of stimulating Agriculture and trade is a 
wholesome one. 


“The extension of the public-utility idea to the basic 
trades is also advocated. But underneath it all is the 
philosophy that we should begin to trade as a nation rather 
than as a group of isolated individuals.” 


There are the outlines, in the above, of a big, bold policy. 
We can fancy that when it has shed some of the doctrinaire 
aspect necessarily given to it in order to placate the Socialists, 
it will be shown to be hopeful and to be a valuable contribu- 
tion to the right understanding of some of our national 
problems. That is our view. It is not the view of our 
eminent Free Trade contemporary, the Manchester Guardian, 
to whom we are indebted for these extracts. On the con- 
trary, the Manchester Guardian is horrified. 


In a leader on March 19th we are told this memorandum is 
“an Essay in applied Socialism of a startling kind,” which 
would ‘revolutionize’? rather than ‘“‘ find 


The Manchester work.”’ 
Guardian 
Laments “That such proposals should have been 


seriously put forward by a Minister of the 
Crown is hardly credible. But that they are being seriously 
attributed to Sir Oswald Mosley’s Memorandum cannot be 
denied. Let us hope that the reports do him an injustice. 
If his Memorandum is really of the character ascribed to it 
its official publication could do the Government no harm, 
since even the I.L.P. has never proposed anything more 
fantastic.” 
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Well, well; this only shows, once more, how far removed 
the doctrinaire Free Trader and Internationalist is from any 
ideas of a truly British policy. To us it seems that the 
Mosley Memorandum, with all its exaggerations and imperfec- 
tions, is a hopeful document—hopeful as leading away from 
Internationalism to a more truly national ideal. The great 
blot appears to be that it leaves out of all account the 
Empire. This may not be so in the original—we hope not. 
For it is certain that no solution of our Imperial and National 
difficulties will be found until we can get together as an 
Empire to consider all our vast opportunities. 


Wuart has been wittily called ‘‘ The Conference to end Con- 

ferences”? has not been, so far, a conspicuous success; but 

our histrionic Prime Minister does not despair. 

All Well for Thus on March 9th he broadcasted to his 
m? American friends this heartening message: 


“You ask me, What of the night, watchman? and I call 
across to you, All is well.” 


It seems to us that all is by no means well for the Royal 
Navy, whatever happens at the Naval Conference. Indeed, 
that portentous affair is being used as a smoke-screen to 
cover the Socialist neglect of the first duty of any Govern- 
ment, whatever the Conference may decide, which is to 
maintain the Navy at a strength adequate to its duties and 
occasions. Our force of light cruisers, many of which were 
terribly overtaxed in the war, is rapidly becoming obsolete. 
If we allow a maximum life of twenty years, no less than 
seventeen must be worn-out by 1936, six more by 1937, and 
seven more by 1938. Cruisers take three years to build, 
so that a programme of four ships a year is urgently required 
if we are to have our minimum of fifty in 1936 and onwards ; 
but the Government have made hay with the programme 
of their predecessors, and in the Naval Estimates for 1930 
there is nothing at all provided for cruiser-building. So in 
the case of destroyers: there, too, new ships are urgently 
required to replace the old; the late Government laid down 
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a steady replacement programme of one leader and flotilla 
a year; but although Mr. MacDonald asserts that “the Navy 
is Us,” one of the first acts of his administration was to 
cut down this programme by half a flotilla; and in the new 
Naval Estimates there is no provision at all for the building 
of this indispensable class. 


THE pretext, of course, is that the decisions of the Naval 
Conference are not yet made, and may possibly affect the 
shipbuilding programme. There may be 

The Naval hing in this argument as far as cruis 
Bacheveund something in rgument a ers 
are concerned; but it is certain that whatever 
type and strength of cruisers emerge from the Conference, 
there must be a minimum, and this minimum can hardly 
be less than fifty. Whatever it is, there must be some provision 
in the coming year. Old readers will remember the pre-war 
cry, ‘“‘ We want eight, and we won't wait,” of the Conserva- 
tive Party which justified itself so completely when danger 
came. It was then a question of battleships; it is now a 
question of cruisers, and the Conservatives should insist 
that ‘“‘ We want four; no less, no more.” As for destroyers, 
we want the restoration of the Conservative programme—one 
leader and one flotilla a year. If these are postponed it may 


help Mr. Snowden to balance his Budget; but it will mean | 


a panic and extravagance later on, when the risks are more 
clearly seen by the public. In the meantime we can only 
say that all is well for those who would like to see the British 
Navy reduced below the margin of safety, so that in inter- 
national affairs we should be no longer able to assert our 
point of view. People who talk as if a Navy were only of 
service in war, and as if war could always be avoided have 
no knowledge either of history or diplomacy. In peace the 
existence of the Navy is the background which induces 
respect for British interests. As for war, it is a question 


apt to be decided by the other party; it will certainly be | 
so decided if we neglect our defences. The main fact of | 
the situation is this, that probably for the first time since | 


the reign of Charles IIT the British Government has totally 


neglected the duty of building ships. 
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JupGine from the brief and rightly bald accounts of the 
Mahatma Gandhi and his United Indian Crusaders, their 

: pilgrimage of non-violent insurrection seems 
India to be somewhat of a frost. The wild trum- 
peting of the past year has changed into a snake-charmer’s 
tootle, and there seem but few snakes willing to be charmed. 
And so from first reports it appears that the Government of 
India has handled the situation skilfully. The prompt 
arrest of Vallabhai Patel, Gandhi’s chief of the staff, proved 
to waverers that the arm of law and order is not yet the 
paralysed appendage they had been led to suppose. At the 
same time Patel was too small fry to be made into a martyr; 
the Government took the line of permitting Gandhi to carry 
out his plans, their information must have been good and 
they evidently decided wisely. 

Gandhi has completely and publicly exploded himself. 
At one moment there were rumours of his impending arrest. 
We ‘hope these rumours may come ultimately true, for it is 
the psychological moment. Gandhi has descended from 
saint to common malefactor, and India knows it. This done, 
let us follow the excellent advice of Sir Francis Young- 
husband in his letter published in The Times of March 15th, 
andforgethim. As Sir Francis says: ““The World thinks that 
India is Gandhi: the World has now been shown by Gandhi 
himself that this is a fallacy. He has joined the Annie 
Besants, so let him be buried as far as Fleet Street is con- 
cerned; nor is there any need for a funeral oration.” 


FaR more serious is Sir George Schuster’s Indian Budget, 
which has dealt another hard smack at the already reeling 
, Cotton Industry in Lancashire. From every 
— point of view it is a nasty blow for England 
and most damaging to our interests. This 

raising of the Import Duty on English manufactured cotton 
has been introduced by an English servant of His Imperial 
Majesty’s Government, presumably with the full knowledge 
and support of the India Office in England. Was the 
Cabinet aware of the Indian Budget before it was announced, 
and if so, what did the Minister of Labour think or say? It 
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would have been bad enough if a self-governing Dominion 
had imposed such a duty, but it seems incredible that a 
country which we claim to rule should be allowed to cut our 
throat in this manner. 

It might be argued that Sir George Schuster has to 


balance his Budget, and has shown a simple and profitable © 


way of so doing. But surely he could have found a way 
which did not mainly hit the race to whom India owes her 
prosperity. It is a fashionable intellectual sport to com- 
pare the Roman and British Empires. But the Gibbon of 
future years compiling his Decline and Fall of the British 
Empire will have to note one striking contrast. Rome 
looked upon her Provinces largely as sources of revenue to 
the central Imperial coffers; the annexing of a new and pros- 
perous province meant more money for Imperial Rome. 
England, after the experience of the American War of Inde- 
pendence (moderate as her requests then were), has at the 
most expected her Colonies to maintain themselves, the 
resident English themselves contributing their share. While 
there is no doubt that the English theory is the happier and 
more generous, it can, in practice, be carried too far, as is the 
case in present-day India. The income tax, admittedly a 
mere trifle compared with the English counterpart, is only 
well and truly paid by Englishmen and Indians earning 
Government salary. But the hidden wealth held in hard 
cash by Indians is untold and untouched—many think 
untouchable. It is always said that an Indian keeps three 
accounts, here given in order of their veracity: (1) the 
account which only he sees, (2) the account for the satisfac- 
tion of his family, and (3) the account for the inspection of 
the Tax Collector. 


But where the Englishman contributes out of all propor- 
tion to his population and wealth, is over Customs duties. 

These form one-third of the Indian Revenue 
The and hit the Englishman most. For if many 


ri coma il of the firms that deal in or manufacture 


articles are Indian, the commodities that | 


they get from abroad are mainly for English consump- 
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tion, and the Englishman ultimately pays the Customs 
Duty. 

It is, therefore, all the more depressing that still further 
efforts are being made to impoverish the white man in India 
and at home. This time it is mostly the white man living 
in Lancashire who is affected, and this action is taken at a 
time when the Cotton Industry is already in great difficulties, 
paying hardly any dividend and with many operatives 
unemployed. 


THE Simon Commission will report shortly, it is said. What 
the Commissioners say will be read with interest by English- 
. men all over the world. They have had an 
}dersacal impossible task, and they have laboured at it 
for three long years. They have to inquire 
into the whole of our recent Indian policy, which has been a 
ghastly series of blunders—beginning with the Montagu- 
Chelmsford ‘“‘ reforms” and including that tragic absurdity 
called Dyarchy, said to be the invention of Mr. Lionel Curtis, 
a gentleman who has devoted himself for years to driving 
wedges between the Home Government and different por- 
tions of the British Empire. It is depressing that people of 
this kind should be listened to instead of being laughed at. 
However, the Curtis period is now past; he probably has little 
or no influence with Sir John Simon and his colleagues, who 
have seen Dyarchy at work, and who, in spite of the general 
desire of Commissions to say that black is white, must have 
learned a good deal in their long studies of India and the 
Indians. Sir John himself had the privilege of seeing a 
bomb thrown during a sitting of the Indian Legislative 
Assembly. 


It would be interesting to know what repercussion Lord 
Irwin’s unfortunate declaration in favour of Dominion 

Status had upon the Simon Commission, who 
oma Years were appointed to decide upon this very 

point. They were not committed before the 
declaration was made, it notably ‘“‘ queered their pitch,” and 
one would like to know what the Commissioners thought of 
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this invasion of their territory. They may even not have 
agreed with Lord Irwin’s views that this was the right 
moment to hold out hopes of semi-independence! 


NOTHING is more entertaining than to watch a colossal 
failure and the effect it has upon people. Gandhi was very 

much encouraged in his extremism by those 
—* organs of the British Press who are always in 

favour of weakening England any and every- 
where. Had the ‘‘ March” been successful, that is, had it 
led to crowds, riots, and bloodshed, our Little Englanders 
would have been giving great prominence to all Gandhi’s 
sayings, and would have urged upon us the necessity for 
doing whatever he wanted. But the whole affair is a fizzle, 
and the patrons of rebellion are disgusted with so poor a 
show. Even Mrs. Besant is reduced to criticizing the 
Mahatma. In an interview given to the Times of India she 
is reported to have said that Gandhi’s policy would lead to 
bloodshed, and she is now not even in favour of the refusal 
to pay taxes, for the reason that it will ruin the property 
owners and “ will mean starvation and death to the poor 
ignorant peasant.” She referred to the former similar 
Gandhi policy as a “ Himalayan blunder,” and believes that 
he will continue to fail. 

Mrs. Besant appears from this report to have changed her 
mind late in life on many important subjects. It is the 
privilege of her sex. Does she remember the days when she 
preached a totally different gospel? Does she now realize the 
harm she then did? Or, like the Little Englanders here, is 
she merely affected by Gandhi’s failure? 


JUDGMENT was given on March 17th in the appeal of 
Clarence Hatry against the sentence of fourteen years’ 
penal servitude on his pleading ‘“‘ Guilty ” to 

+ scciagaae charges of fraud and conspiracy. 
The appeal was tried before the Lord 
Chief Justice, Mr. Justice Talbot, and Mr. Justice Finlay. 

It was dismissed. 

Mr. Norman Birkett, K.C., who appeared for Hatry, 
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said that he did not seek to minimize the gravity of the 
matter or Hatry’s share in it, he wished to deal with the 
question of the punishment of the individual who acknow- 
ledged his crime. 


“It was indicative of the character of the man that 
when disaster came he made a voluntary confession. Mr. 
Justice Avory took the view that it was only because dis- 
covery was imminent that he took the step of confessing, 
but, with all deference to the Judge, that was an injustice 
to the appellant. He made a voluntary disclosure simply 
because he might limit the area of loss and misery that 
might arise. That should be taken into consideration on 
the question of sentence. He rendered all the assistance 
in his power to the prosecution, and had he not done that 
the evidence against him would have been slight. Mr. 
Justice Avory, when he (counsel) said that at the Old Bailey, 
interrupted him with the observation that such an observa- 
tion strained his credulity. Having looked again at all the 
evidence and the facts, he would still say that the direct 
evidence against Hatry would have been surprisingly slight 
had he not made the voluntary confession. Every step 
since that voluntary disclosure had indicated that he was 
a man who had endeavoured to keep the loss to other people 
circumscribed and as small as possible. 

‘““The sentence of 14 years’ penal servitude on a 
man of the appellant’s position and age was a terrible 
sentence. ... 

“He asked the Court to say that the sentence was too 
severe and ought to be reduced.”” (Zhe Times Report.) 


Tue Lord Chief Justice, in giving the judgment of the 
Court, referred to the magnitude of the offences and re- 

capitulated the colossal tale of forgery and 
} fraud. He described them as the most ap- 

palling frauds that had ever disfigured the 
commercial reputation of this country . . . he was unable 
to imagine any worse case under the statute. He ruled 
that the sentence—it is a maximum one—was to run from 
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the date of the dismissal of the appeal, March 17th, thus 
adding many weeks to it. Now no one questions the 
magnitude of the offence, or the need for severe punish- 
ment, but in the interests of the future it may be respectfully 
urged that a mistake has been made in sentencing a man 
who did everything in his power to assist justice to a 
maximum penalty. What inducement can be held out to 
the criminal to make amends by pleading guilty and doing 
all he can, at the twelfth hour, to help the justice of his 
country, if he is to get the maximum penalty all the same? 
Clarence Hatry could have delayed judgment, prolonged his 
trial, and cost the country tens of thousands of pounds if 
he had refused his co-operation, had pleaded “ not guilty,” 
and obstructed the inquiry. He did none of these things, 
and we think that some acknowledgment should have been 
made of this, for without his co-operation the case might 
have dragged on indefinitely and most detrimentally to all 
concerned. 


GENERAL PRIMO DE Rivers, Marques de Estella, died sud- 
denly in Paris on March 16th. He was the most distin- 
guished Spaniard in public life, and his loss 
will be felt by all classes in Spain, not least 
by those classes and persons who let him go 
in January without making an effort to save him or the 
purely personal régime by which Spain had so greatly 
benefited during the last few years. General Primo de 
Rivera was a successful soldier, and, what was quite as 
important to Spain, a fearless and unself-seeking public 
man. When he was appointed Captain-General at Barce- 
lona in 1922 he made up his mind that Spain could not go 
on as she was, in corruption and inefficiency, and so in 
September 1923 he effected a coup d’état and made himself 
Military Dictator, inviting the King to rid himself of a singu- 
larly corrupt and futile Cabinet. The King accepted the 
situation, and General Primo de Rivera was installed. But 
though King Alfonso acquiesced it is not at all sure that 
he approved. The Marques de Estella tended, in spite 
of his obvious loyalty to the throne, to eclipse the 


Primo De 
Rivera 
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King, and his great capacity for hard work showed up the 
Spanish nobles, his equals in rank but not his equals in 
patriotism. 


He tackled inefficiency and disorder wherever he found it— 
gambling, corruption, military mutiny were dealt with in 
turn, and with a great measure of success. 
But his chief claim to fame was his Morocco 
policy. The war in Morocco was a running sore, drawing 
the strength of the nation. General Primo de Rivera 
managed the war successfully and vanquished the Moorish 
leader, Abdul Krim, sufficiently to enable a Spanish peace 
to be made. He saved Spain in Morocco, and saved the 
cause of his country while bringing peace. He chose 
competent colleagues and founded a patriotic union. He 
succeeded in governing Spain; but Spain—indifferent and 
ungrateful—was willing to let him go at the first bad blunder. 

The Marques de Estella fell in January last largely 
because he committed the mistake of consulting seventeen 
military and naval commanders as to whether he should con- 
tinue to hold power. King Alfonso saw his chance and 
ended the Dictatorship. One rumour has it that the whole 
story of the dismissal of the Dictator can be told in the 
words: “ Palace Intrigue.” If it be so, history has once 
more repeated itself in the blindness of a monarch to his own 
interests. The General was a sportsman in his fall and went 
without a murmur. Troubles have been coming in Spain 
since his hand was off the helm. For over six eventful years 
this great Spaniard held the reins of Government in his 
hand, governing as personally as a medieval monarch. 
Friends of Spain will hope that the great loss she has suffered 
in the death of the Marques de Estella may rouse other 
Spaniards to give the great and ungrudging service that this 
generous and truly great man gave to his country. Spain 
needs men and leaders. She needs loyalty and energy. She 
needs to know a man when she sees one. Had she sup- 
ported Primo de Rivera as Italy supported Signor Mussolini 
she would have been regenerated, as Italy has been by the 
loyalty and zeal of her greatest servant. 


Morocco 
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Our Readers will notice, on the cover of this Review, a 
change of address. We have moved from 8 John Street, in 

the Adelphi, to another house in the same 
a John neighbourhood. We thought that some 

account of the two streets, rich as they are 
in ancient associations, one on each side of the Strand, 
would interest our Readers, especially our London and 
overseas readers. 


Mr. CHARLES PENDRILL has written a delightful article, 
which we commend to all who love history 
To 14 and its by-ways. The dignified Adelphi and 
a bustling Burleigh Street alike have their 
stories, ancient and modern. The cream 
of them are in Mr. Pendrill’s article, which is a 
mine of Strand history. 


ONCE more there is a message to Readers of the National 
Review from Mr. Maxse—a message only, instead of what 
Mr. M they would greatly prefer, the evidence of 
his resumption of work. Mr. Maxse is now 
able to take an increasing interest in his temporary succes- 
sor’s endeavours—he guides the policy of the Review, and he 
chooses the subjects on which Episodes are written, but 
although he can do this much, it will be some months before 
he can take a more laborious part. He sends thanks to 
those who have written to him for their kind expressions of 
sympathy. 
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LORD MILNER 


The following is an address delivered by Mr. Baldwin at Westminster Abbey 
on Wednesday, the 26th of March, when he unveiled the memorial to 
Lord Milner. 

The 26th of March was the twelfth anniversary of Doullens. 


I aM here to-day to unveil a memorial to Lord Milner, and 
the words borne on that memorial are “ A Servant of the 
State.” For that work he trained at Oxford, and of him in 
those days one of the few survivors of that generation wrote 
to me only yesterday that he “was a beautiful and powerful 
scholar and all that those words connote.’ And from thence 
onwards that service was given freely and ungrudgingly to 
the State. Selected first by Mr. Goschen to help him at the 
Treasury, he passed quickly to Egypt, where his financial 
gifts helped that harassed country at a time of difficulty, 
and on his return he was the interpreter of our work in 
Egypt and explained to our people what that relationship 
meant both to us and to the Egyptians themselves. 

Then followed five strenuous years at the Inland Revenue, 
where his great gifts of administration had full play, and 
after that began one of those two great pieces of work by 
which he will be judged by posterity and his due place 
assigned to him. 

It was Mr. Chamberlain who selected him for the High 
Commissionership of South Africa, at one of the most critical 
periods in our Imperial history, and for eight years he saw 
that country through the period of uncertainty and unsettle- 
ment leading up to the War, through the War, and through 
perhaps the most difficult task of reconstruction afterwards. 
The passions of those times are cooled to-day, but those who 
knew him then can never forget what that strain and that 
stress must have been to one of his temperament; one who 
would not have sought of his own choice the paths of bitter 
controversy, the paths of war. 

When he came home, during the period of reconstruction 
in South Africa, nothing showed the fine temper of his 
character more than his refusal to accept Office; his con- 
viction was that his place was in South Africa, that he could 
not desert those who looked to him, that it was not for 
him to look at that time to a life of comparative security 
and ease, but that the work must be proceeded with on thie 
spot, work that he knew might well break him, a cup to 
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drink which he knew must be bitter. But he never hesitated; 
he was impervious to all pressure. When that chapter 
finally closed he took up at home the cause of National 
Service, devotion to which precluded his participation in 
the work of either of the great Parties of the State. 

But when the Great War came, and with it the oblitera- 
tion of Party lines, once more the country needed service 
he could give, and he was summoned by the Prime Minister 
into the War Cabinet, in which he served until he went to 
the War Office in the spring of 1918 and in quick succession 
to the Colonial Office, which place he held until his retire- 
ment in 192] from public life. Time alone, as I said, will 
pass a final judgment on his work, but we are here to-day 
to bear testimony as his contemporaries, that in our con- 
sidered judgment Alfred Milner was one of the great men 
of his generation. We have put a memorial for all time 
within the sacred precincts of this Abbey. 

No man of finer quality has ever been employed in the 
service of the Government of this Country. There are many 
to tell of his loyalty to his colleagues and his subordinates. 
Of his great and unstinted generosity instances leap to 
mind. Of his private generosity, of which I doubt he was 
conscious himself, there are many people living to-day in 
humble positions in different parts of these Islands, who 
could testify to the ready help with sympathy and money 
which he was always ready to give to those who called 
upon him. 

He was not a politician, and I use the word politician 
in the highest sense, and he could not have been the leader 
of a party. He was not a great popular figure. He was 
not an orator; but he had great gifts of decision, and he 
was efficient in all the work he undertook. He was alto- 
gether selfless. He had the dislike of a sensitive nature to 
all forms of self-advertisement, to expedients, and to formule 
designed to overcome difficulties. He had a dislike of those 
verbal polemics which are inseparable from the democratic 
forms of Government whether they be in Parliament or in 
Council. But when his clear and luminous mind was con- 
vinced that a policy was right and for the ultimate good of 
the people of this country, he would pursue it with an 
undeviating course. He desired to bring about its accom- 
plishment as soon as possible. 

If you look at him in South Africa during those eight 
years of storm and stress he was borne up, and borne up 
alone, by that inner feeling which to him was so real and 
so potent. As he said in his farewell speech in South Africa 
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of the strength that upheld him, “ Because I was from head 
to foot one glowing mass of conviction of the rightness of 
our cause.” 

It was a deep spiritual power. The man could be broken 
but he could never bend, and the purity of the flame that 
burned within him and the purity of the light that illumined 
his path was never questioned even by those who found 
themselves most bitterly opposed to many of the things 
which he at that time thought it right to do. In the War 
Cabinet his Counsel was invaluable. Not only was his judg- 
ment superb, but he was a man capable of taking decisions, 
and he was able in that Cabinet to accomplish much. He 
played his part in the events that led to the unification of 
command, and he played his part in great Imperial events 
that will leave their mark on the Empire so long as that 
Empire exists. It was largely owing to him that the War 
Cabinet became in truth and in deed an Imperial War 
Cabinet, and the Prime Ministers of the Empire did not 
appear as assessors or witnesses but were an integral part 
of that War Cabinet through some of the most critical 
times of the War. That led, and led directly, to the represen- 
tation of the Dominions by means of their Delegations at 
Versailles after the War, and to the separate signature by 
the Dominions of the Peace, which marked their arrival at 
that status confirmed and declared to the World in 1926. 
At that moment it was true to say that the British Empire 
became for the first time in fact a Commonwealth of Nations. 
In these days of democracy, among the many difficult 
problems that lie before us, none is more difficult than 
this: democracy is limited in her choice of servants, because 
the path to Office is a rough path and calls for many gifts 
which a man like Milner shared in less degree than many 
of his fellows. But I think that it is a tribute to the poli- 
ticians under democracy, that Mr. Chamberlain in 1897 and 
Mr. Lloyd George in 1916 chose a man like Milner for some 
of the gravest work that at that moment lay to hand. Men 
such as he are essential to democracy to bring into the field 
of common work complementary gifts to those which we 
politicians may have, poise and independent judgment; 
things which are so difficult for us to maintain and to 
cherish in the rough and tumble of the life to which we are 
subject. I hope that never in our history shall we fail to 
raise men like Milner, nor fail to find the means of utilizing 
in the highest service of the State such men and such gifts. 
Well did Mr. Asquith say just after his death, “‘ There never 
was @ man who gave himself with a more complete self- 
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devotion to a great task or who set a higher example of 
public service and duty than Lord Milner.” 

I have just unveiled his memorial. The place where we 
stand is Holy Ground; we are encompassed with a great 
cloud of witnesses, and it behoves us to measure our words, 
But none of those whose bodies were laid to rest in this 
sacred spot, none of those whose memorials are on these 
walls, served their country in their time with a love and 
devotion more selfless, more profound, and more pure. 


Notse.—We are endebted to The Times for our report. 
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Tue United Empire Party was formed on the 18th of 
February; it came to an end on the 4th of March when 
Lord Beaverbrook declared himself satisfied with Mr. Bald- 
win’s statement of policy; Lord Rothermere, it is true, 
announced his intention of going forward alone; but Lord 
Beaverbrook, who had kept control of the Party Fund, 
made known his decision (on the 7th of March) to return 
all donations. We may fairly say, then, that the United 
Empire Party lived only a fortnight, from the 18th of 
February to the 4th of March. Its life was as brief as the 
snowdrop’s; it was over before the crocuses. And yet this 
episode—complete, dramatic, significant—has its import- 
ance and will repay our study: it is a lesson in politics; it 
is besides an illustration of human nature. 

The personal side comes first with most people, and may 
first be noted. Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere 
are both men of force and power; they have worked, 
apparently, in close alliance for some years; they are said 
to be friends, and may even trust each other, although 
there is an obvious rivalry between Lord Rothermere’s Daily 
Mail and Lord Beaverbrook’s Daily Express; they are joint 
owners of the Evening Standard, but Lord Beaverbrook’s 
interest in that paper predominates. As a power in the 
newspaper world Lord Rothermere would be counted the 
greater. His chief newspaper has a larger circulation than 
its rival, and he controls besides, the Evening News and a 
big organization of newspapers throughout the provinces. 
His financial abilities are said to be high; his organizing 
and driving power are obviously considerable; but his 
interests are narrowed to business, from which point of view 
he judges men and things. That he has his generous side 
is shown by his subscriptions to the relief of the Irish 
Loyalists and his support of the cause of Hungary; the 
articles and letters which he contributes to his own Press 
suggest a strong, passionate, able, and impulsive mind. But 
the brain of Lord Beaverbrook is probable more acute, more 
astute, and more reflective. As Max Aitken he had a wider 
experience of life: he came out of a harder school; not 
merely the cold New Brunswick Manse must have toughened 
his original Scottish fibre, but his early life in Canada, living 
by his wits in a world neither scrupulous nor conventional, 
sharpened his abilities to a keen edge. We know too little 
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of his youth to describe it. The legends are many, a few 
may be quoted: he is said to have kept a boarding house at one 
time, to have made a merger in cement at another, and his 
fellow Canadians do not always speak of his financial achieve- 
ments with gratitude. What is certain is that he came over 
to England with a fortune already made; put some of his 
money into what was then a poor and struggling newspaper 
and contrived to make of it within a few years a formidable 
rival of the Daily Mail. He entered our politics: he was 
Unionist Member of Parliament for Ashton-under-Lyne 
from 1910 to 1917, attached himself to his friend, Mr. Bonar 
Law, was created Baron in 1916, and for a brief space held 
a place in the Government—Chancellor of the Duchy and 
Minister of Information (1918). 

In appearance and personality he might be called Puckish 
—an ugly, expressive, wide-mouthed face with lively eyes 
crowns a diminutive body—but his more heavy and massive 
friend seems to acknowledge his intellectual dominance. 
Lord Rothermere called Lord Beaverbrook his leader more 
than Once, notably in the famous Daily Mail article of 
19th February—‘‘All hail, the United Empire Party.” 

As to their political opinions, Lord Beaverbrook once 
called himself ‘‘ a humble worker in the Conservative cause.” 
Lord Rothermere was thought to be a Liberal and has often 
expressed his admiration for Mr. Lloyd George; but as the 
Daily Mail has always followed a Conservative tradition, 
this adherence, if it existed, did not find free play in his 
Press. It may, however, have been responsible for certain 
eccentric divagations as, for example, when the Daily Mail 
took up the defence of Mr. Lloyd George’s personal Fund. 
And in the crucial General Election of 1923, when Mr. Baldwin 
suddenly and impulsively appealed to the country on the 
fiscal issue, the Daily Mail threw all its weight on the Free 
Trade side. On the other hand, in the General Election of 
1924 the same newspaper so handled the Zinovieff Letter 
as to bring back to power the Conservative Party which it 
had helped to defeat a few months before. 

We might trace a singularly eccentric course in the Daily 
Express which had helped in the Conservative defeat of 1923, 
and in the last General Election took no sides, but tried to 
make an issue of its own on the size of railway wagons. 

It would be difficult—it might well be impossible—to 
find any governing political principle in the activities of 
these two men. They are both “self-made ”’; neither, we 
may be certain, ever played for a team, but always for a 
lone hand; probably both are contemptuous of party, and 
take only a fitful and occasional interest in Parliamentary 
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affairs. Being autocrats themselves, whose word is law in 
their own organizations, they are impatient of the com- 
promises and conventions of politics. The unscrupulous 
cleverness of Mr. Lloyd George, his acute wits and whole- 
hearted devotion to his own interests—such qualities appeal 
to them. They admire a man who gets his way by force 
like Primo de Rivera, or who strides over constitutional 
forms to personal power like Mussolini; but the tedious 
business of Parliamentary government soon exhausts their 
patience and their interest. 

Here, no doubt, they are like the great public they serve 
and exploit: fickle, impatient, undisciplined, human. Con- 
sistency, reason, principle, such abstractions the political 
philosopher expects in humanity, and expects in vain. 

What, however, we do find in such men is an acute sense 
of interest, which is sometimes quite educated out of the 
cultivated mind. Here we come to a contrast which is also 
an antagonism. We sometimes fall to wondering whether 
altruism be not a more fallible guide than selfishness to the 
statesman. To be disinterested—is it a help or a hindrance 
in politics? We could sometimes wish that the red blood of 
primordial man had not been so refined out of the veins of 
the Conservative Leader. 

The reader of Mr. Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga will remember 
the fundamental antagonism between the acquisitive Soames 
and his artist cousin Jolyon: practical self-interest on the one 
side, idealism on the other, kindled a mutual hatred; scorn on 
the one side, contempt on the other. There seems to be 
some such instructive contrariety between the very natures 
of Mr. Baldwin and Lord Rothermere. 

We set no great stock by the stories of personal ambitions 
thwarted, of political favours refused. There is no evidence; 
but in any case it is a part of the business of statesmanship 
to win over and keep in hand all men useful to a cause. 
Whether it came from fastidiousness or indolence, it must 
be counted a fault in the politician when powerful allies who 
might be firmly attached—even if only by a ribbon or a 
place—are allowed to drift into antagonism. Politics are 
not a personal matter, nor should a refinement of personal 
feeling be allowed to injure the national interest. There is 
something very courageous in the prejudice which carries 
into public affairs the standards of private relations. The 
great statesman should be. scrupulous in his own affairs: but 
equally he may be less scrupulous in the interests of his 
country. 

These are matters of repute and of opinion. What is 
certain is that there is something in the Conservative leader- 
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ship which gives a pretext to this antagonism of the natural 
and violent builder of his fortunes. Let us make a summary 
of some of the main grounds of Lord Rothermere’s attack: 


The settlement of the American debt; 

The coal subsidy and{conduct of the coal dhisilens 
Failure to check public expenditure; 

Extension of the franchise; 

Surrenders of British interests in China; 

Lord Irwin’s policy in India; 

Timidity and vacillation as to safeguarding. 


UD OUR Go BO 


Now in these and other kindred charges there is a case for, 
as there is a case against, Conservative policy. Onerous and 
prearranged conditions (accepted by Lord Reading) in the 
first; great risks in the second; in the case of widows’ pensions, 
the knowledge that the Socialists were contemplating a 
more extravagant and non-contributory scheme; as to the 
“ flapper’s vote,” again the knowledge that the other two 
parties were prepared to abolish the business and university 
vote if the extension was left to them; in the case of China, 
the politic placating of a force judged to be victorious; in 
the case of India, continuity of policy and trust in the man 
on the spot; in the case of safeguarding, the electoral verdict 
of 1923 and subsequent pledges. But all these defences 
taken together amount to the admission that Conservative 
leadership has recently not shown the strength to shape or 
change or disavow. To have stood out; to have reversed; 
to have appealed to the patriotism and instinctive conser- 
vatism of the nation; to have rallied the country by a natural 
appeal as Chatham might have rallied it; to have stood like 
a rock against disruptive and subversive forces—this is the 
ideal of Conservative leadership; we had possibly no right 
to expect so much. We have not seen such statesmanship 
since Mr. Joseph Chamberlain retired. 

It would be unfair to lay the responsibility on one man; 
colleagues cannot always be chosen. Sir Austen Chamberlain 
may have been damnosa hereditas; but Mr. Churchill surely 
was not. 

Lord Rothermere, it may be granted, was an inconsistent 
as well as an implacable critic; he ratted on the Protection 
issue in 1923, and his demand for economy is strangely 
assorted with his admiration for that Lord of Misrule, that 
progenitor of Extravagance, Mr. Lloyd George. But the 
trouble is that these criticisms derived their power from the 
fact that they expressed what many men thought. 

While Lord Rothermere was following such various lines 
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of attack, Lord Beaverbrook was moved to a concentration 
on one issue. The impulsive opening of his campaign was 
characteristic of the man. He had been taunted by the 
Morning Post for hiding himself under the tarpaulin of a 
railway-truck at the last Election, when there was great work 
to be done for the British Empire. On June 30th, in his 
paper the Sunday Express, he made public confession and 
promise of amendment. He would start a crusade for Imperial 
Unity—or, as he defined it, ‘“‘ Free Trade within the 
Empire.” 

The slogan found an immediate and remarkable response; 
it stirred unsatisfied instincts in the heart of a great public; 
but it had its dangers on a closer examination. 

There was a time when the British Empire as a whole 
might have accepted the policy of a zollverein, an Imperial 
tariff, without internal divisions. It might have been so 
persuaded by the statesmen who granted constitutions to 
the Colonies; but Free Trade then stood in the way. Thus 
the Marquis of Salisbury, in addressing the Colonial Con- 
ference of 1887, said that there were two possible forms 
of union. 

‘** There was the Zollverein, the Customs Union, and there 
was the Kreigsverein, the Union for Military purposes.” 

The former, he continued, was by no means impossible, 
but— 

“The resolutions which were come to in respect to 
our fiscal policy forty years ago set any such possibility 
entirely aside, and it cannot be now resumed until on 
one side or the other very different notions with regard to 
fiscal policy prevail from those which prevail at the present 
moment.” 

An opportunity is like a kiss; if it is not taken when it 
is offered, it is not again to be counted upon. In 1887 the 
Colonies would probably have agreed to a complete fiscal 
union if they had been offered security in the British market 
for their produce; it was the old Colonial system against 
the destruction of which by Cobden and Bright they had 
passionately but vainly protested. But in 1930 it is different; 
Great Britain indeed begins to repent herself of Free Trade; 
but the Dominions show no signs of repenting of Protection. 
They have their own industries, young, jealous, and “ politi- 
cally minded,” behind their own tariff walls. They are open, 
indeed, to the Imperial appeal, and the agricultural interest 
is very strong—probably still predominant in Canada, South 
Africa, and New Zealand, if not in Australia; but the only 
hope of approach to such a union is by the stages of 
Imperial preference, a gradual process of lowering tariffs on 
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their side, and on ours of raising them against their foreign 
competitors. 

Lord Beaverbrook only began to perceive these diffi- 
culties after he had shouted his slogan and started his 
crusade. He modified his policy as he went along, and indeed 
the details did not much matter as long as it was a case 
merely of commending the cause to an uncritical audience. 
The inspiration was right: the main idea was sound. 

Propaganda is the proper business of a newspaper, and 
that business the Daily Express did well; by February last 
there were 200,000 men and women actually enrolled in the 
crusade, and a favourable feeling of a very much wider 
extent. Lord Rothermere threw over his own programme 
and rallied to the banner of his friend and rival. He had 
been against food-taxes; he accepted them. On the 18th of 
February the Empire Crusade was transformed into the 
United Empire Party. 

“The Empire Crusade [its leader wrote] must be per- 
fectly free of any tie to existing Parties. . . . I have there- 
fore in full consultation with my colleagues . . . decided 
that here and now we will form ourselves into a new Party 
—the United Empire Party... .” 

Lord Rothermere gave this new Party “ his personal and 
unqualified support as well as that of all the newspapers 
under his control.” 

Now this Party business might be described as a gigantic 
bluff. A political Party is in itself a thing difficult to create, 
and must rest upon something much more traditional and 
substantial than a newspaper campaign. 

The mere idea of Lord Beaverbrook and Lord Rothermere 
setting out for a majority in Parliament and the formation 
of their own Government is something preposterous and 
extravagant. There was never any chance of success in 
that sense: it was probably intended for the purpose in 
which it succeeded—as a bogey to frighten the Conservative 
Party. That Party would have had no cause to be afraid 
if its policy had been popular with its own people, for it was 
to its own people that these revolting Barons addressed 
themselves. An attempt, it was hinted, was to be made 
on every Conservative seat, and there was to be a concen- 
tration on the south of England. Was it because the Con- 
servatives had followed a policy calculated chiefly to placate 
Socialists and conciliate Liberals that they were thrown into 
a panic by this jack-in-the-box Party? 

February was a month of gloom for the Central Office, 
and the hopes of the Socialists and Liberals rose corre- 
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spondingly. There were predictions of an immediate appeal 
to the country and an independent Socialist majority. Such 
calculations may have a little scared even the impish mind 
of the Crusader-in-Chicf. At any rate a confererce was 
arranged by the good offices of the Editor of the Morning 
Post. It was a pity that Lord Rothermere took no part in 
these negotiations; but between Mr. Baldwin and Lord 
Beaverbrook a compromise was arranged. The Conser- 
vative Leader refused to include a duty on foreign food- 
stuffs in the Conservative policy; but he was willing to take 
the Dominions into consultation and, if agreement was 
possible on that basis, to refer it to the country by means of a 
referendum.* 

The politicians are satisfied with a compromise which 
postpones rather than settles the difficulty. Those who look 
farther and deeper can take but little comfort in the pro- 
posal. The British constitution was not built for referenda; 
a responsible Government will find it difficult if not impossible 
to transfer its own duty of deciding on its own measures to 
a free vote of the electorate. 

The future must look after itself: in the meantime the 
United Empire Party is happily tucked away in the Con- 
servative perambulator; Mr. Baldwin, who has scored, is 
wheeling it, and we all march forward together again except 
for the still disgruntled Lord Rothermere. 

There are at least two lessons to be drawn from the 
episode. The first is statistical, The Conservatives them- 
selves have so enlarged the electorate as to increase the 
power of the popular Press, the only gramophone—save 
broadcasting—loud enough to reach so many ears. The 
total electorate now substantially exceeds 27 millions: 
popular government may yet be destroyed by its own excess. 
In the meantime, by a cruel Nemesis, it has become too big 
for the management of those who enlarged it. The second 
is that Conservative policy had lost touch with this huge 
mass of voters. If it is to hold the great public it must 
become again what it used to be—robust, national, patriotic. 
These two newspaper barons may be inconvenient, their 
manners and their methods alike may be open to criticism, 
but by a necessity of their business they may be allowed to 
know something of what the public thinks or feels. The 
Party leaders, if they are wise, will have the grace to 
learn from a revolt which was so nearly fatal to their 
leadership. CALCHAS 


* See Mr. Baldwin’s address to the Council of the National Union of Con- 
servative and Unionist Associations, at the Hotel Cecil (March 4th). 


THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


I. AN AMERICAN VIEW 


WHATEVER the London Conference may finally decide— 
and I am writing in advance of all decision—one thing has 
again been made absolutely clear, and that is, that at the 
present time the difference between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
French conceptions of the method of ensuring peace is too 
wide to be bridged by any treaty which both peoples can 
sign with equal enthusiasm. Moreover, where one uses the 
term French, it would be fairer and more exact to employ 
the adjective European. 

Tersely put, the Anglo-Saxon notion of solving the double 
problem of peace and disarmament is to join in a universal 
self-denying ordinance renouncing war, and then cutting 
down Army and Navy establishments to the lowest degree 
consonant with national security. And along with this 
notion goes the parallel idea that it is large armies and 
navies which produce war. 

By contrast the French and their Continental neighbours 
believe just as sincerely that the single means of ensuring 
peace is for all countries to join in a common agreement to 
make war upon any nation which deliberately provokes and 
precipitates conflict. Such a pledge having been taken, 
in the solemnest possible fashion, then and then only the 
French think it time to proceed to a real discussion of the 
reduction of armies and navies. And along with this idea 
goes the parallel conviction that mere reduction of arma- 
ments without the proper provision for international police 
must prove a temptation to criminal nations, and therefore a 
danger to peace. 

Now it must be perceived at once that these two views, 
which represent a very profound difference over basic 
principles, are held with equal sincerity by peoples which 
to about the same extent are desirous of enjoying peace 
and have the same utter horror of war. And it must just 
as clearly be recognized that these two views derive from two 
totally different experiences. One is, after all, the natural 
conception of peoples protected by seas and unfamiliar with 
war upon their own soil; the other is the equally natural 
belief of peoples which have known many and recent 
invasions. 

At the bottom of the major difficulties of all the inter- 
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national conferences which have taken place since the war 
lies this divergence of principle, and it has so far paralysed 
the organization of peace in the League of Nations. At 
Paris, Wilson called upon the world to renounce war, to 
join in a common League to ensure peace and to undertake 
without delay a universal and progressive system of dis- 
armament. 

Clemenceau, by contrast, demanded that the victors of 
the war should perpetuate the alliance which had made 
victory possible and pledge their combined military, naval, 
and financial resources to restrain and coerce Germany, 
which he regarded as the criminal of the recent conflict 
and the prospective criminal of the next. Thus, while 
Wilson worked for the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
Clemenceau laboured for the Tripartite alliance of Britain, 
the United States, and France, which amounted to an Anglo- 
Saxon guarantee of France against Germany. 

The inevitable result of the attempt to combine these 
two utterly irreconcilable ideas led to the rejection of the 
Treaty by America and the refusal to enter the League. 
Britain, on the other hand, while escaping from the Tri- 
partite alliance by reason of the American action, was too 
closely bound up with Continental affairs to ignore France, 
and finally, in the Locarno Pact, partially surrendered to the 
French view. 

But inevitably the British believed that they had 
sacrificed their principles too greatly, while the French 
felt that their views were compromised. England, on the 
one hand, resolved never to give greater commitments, while 
France steadily sought to get more precise and all-embracing 
guarantees. This issue was raised at Geneva in the Protocol; 
it has been raised many times since, even before the London 
Conference. 

But at the Naval Conference it again came instantly to 
the fore. The United States and Britain had already 
settled their own rather childish dispute over parity, and 
at the Rapidan, Hoover and MacDonald had outlined a 
programme which amounted to actual reduction of British 
programmes and the arrest of the American at practically 
the existing prospectus for parity. But all this agreement 
naturally rested upon the assumption that France would 
agree to keep her naval programme in such relation to the 
British one as to perpetuate the Two-Power Standard, 
which is the basis of British security in European waters. 

France, on the other hand, having the money now to 
build, or more exactly to rebuild, the fleet she had possessed 
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before the war, a fleet out of proportion to the Two-Power 
Standard, instantly demanded, as the price of bringing her 
fleet into harmony with Anglo-Saxon desires, that she should 
receive, from Britain and the United States, certain political 
guarantees. And this meant in plain words that France 
asked that if she reduced her own naval establishment to 
satisfy Britain and the United States, these countries should, 
on their side, guarantee that France should not suffer there- 
by. She asked, in effect, for the use of American and British 
ships, if she was not to build French ones. 

Such a demand was totally incomprehensible to the 
American and British minds. To both, reduction seemed 
a simple process. The way to reduce was to reduce, the 
method of limitation was limiting. The idea that Britain 
or America should be asked to guarantee French security 
against Germany or Italy as a price for French reduction 
of building programmes seemed preposterous and even 
smacked of blackmail. 

But the Anglo-Saxon refusal was equally incompre- 
hensible to the French mind. If the Anglo-Saxons were 
right and war was, in fact, made impossible by the Kellogg 
Pact, what danger would these nations run by giving France 
a guarantee against the now unthinkable war? But if they 
refused the guarantee, then clearly they did not believe in 
the Kellogg Pact, did not regard war as unthinkable, and 
were trying to make France run all the risks so that Britain 
might cheaply retain the Two-Power Standard and the 
United States just as cheaply acquire parity with Britain. 
Both peoples regarded the views of the other as absurd, 
and both with equal ease passed to the challenge of good 
faith and of peaceful intent. 

Patently it is possible to take the British and American 
view and denounce France as militaristic, just as France 
and a large portion of Europe regard the Anglo-American 
view as transparent and utter hypocrisy. But the task of 
any objective student of international affairs, as of any 
historian of the Naval Conference, must be to establish 
the fact that one is not here in the presence of a quarrel 
between right and wrong, between peace-loving and 
militaristic national ideas, but of a collision between two 
equally honest conceptions, equally unanimously held in 
the two camps, and precisely by those groups in each which 
are most sincere in their advocacy of peace and their search 
for means to ensure it. 

Whether the result of this London Naval Conference 
turns out to be a compromise between these two views, as 
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the Paris Conference did, or, as seems more likely, the 
recognition that they are irreconcilable, prevents any satis- 
factory result; what is important to perceive is that the two 
conceptions will survive the Conference, will remain in 
shock, and, until they are in some way adjusted, will return 
to plague every later conference as they have bedevilled 
this meeting and all others since the days of the Paris 
Peace Conference. 

What is at once amusing and rather pathetic is that each 
time that the French and Americans meet at an inter- 
national conference, both come convinced that this time the 
other has at last abandoned its mistaken ideas and seen the 
true light. And when this proves not to be the case, we 
have the same storm of denunciation equally irrelevant. 


FRANK SIMONDS 


II. NEW ANTAGONISMS FOR OLD FRIENDSHIPS 


As this article goes to press, the correspondents of the daily 
papers are using the words “deadlock” and “‘failure”’ in their 
reports of the Conference, and it would, indeed, be sur- 
prising if they employed any other language. Thanks to 
the extraordinary secrecy with which Mr. MacDonald has 
concealed every important discussion, Press correspondents 
have been endeavouring, for three whole weeks, to fill entire 
columns with statements which could easily have been 
expressed in a couple of hundred words. Their patience 
is at last running out. “But this suppressing of free and 
open discussion on matters affecting the safety and happiness 
of millions of human beings has been effective only in Great 
Britain. If anybody will take the trouble to study the great 
American journals he will find that the American Press 
representatives have been better informed. In their reports 
he can read a succinct and reliable record of negotiations 
which have been so carefully withdrawn from the inspection 


| of British citizens. 


The succession of events which has culminated in the 
present position can be briefly described; it is not the events 
themselves, but their implications which deserve explanation 
and comment. 

For so long as the French parliamentary crisis remained 
unsettled, the work of the Conference was principally carried 
on by experts who seem to have struggled manfully in the 
national interests, undiscouraged by the chicanery and 
intrigue which might at any moment make their labours 
useless. For their report on vessels which should be exempted 
from limitation, the British experts deserve the thanks of 
anybody who is still interested in the defence of the Empire. 
I have endeavoured to show in the pages of this Review that 
a force adequate for the defence of trade is a force sufficient 
to escort all merchantmen in the Western Approaches, and 
to protect them against submarine attack. Now the experts 
reported that, in their opinion, vessels should be exempt 
from limitation so long as they were of under 2,000 tons 
displacement, and mounted not more than four 3-in. guns. 
It must suffice to say that vessels of this kind might be 
used as escort vessels for merchantmen in a submarine 
danger zone, for they would resemble the “P’” boats and 
sloops which were used for that purpose in the last year 


of the war. But although the experts have done their best 
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to preserve a few props and struts in the crumbling edifice 
of our national security, they will have done little if the 
major work of destruction goes on unchecked. 

On Wednesday, March 5th, Monsieur Tardieu’s new 
Government obtained a majority of 53 in the Chamber of 
Deputies, and on the following day Monsieur Briand and 
Monsieur Dumesnil arrived in London. The British Govern- 
ment, whose talent for theatrical gesture is truly remarkable, 
contrived that the Naval Estimates should be published on 
the same day. These estimates contained the triumphant 
announcement that expenditure on the Navy had been 
reduced by four millions, thanks to the cancellation of 
cruiser and destroyer building, which Mr. Alexander had 
announced from time to time; they contained a further 
announcement that all new construction had been stopped 
for the time being. If it were hoped that this would stimu- 
late American sympathy, and rally American opinion to 
our side when the Government began seriously to browbeat 
the French Ministers, the manoeuvre failed. The American 
papers reported the British estimates in the briefest possible 
way and with no comment. Indeed, when the Estimates 
were published, the Parliamentary correspondent of the 
New York Times was reporting that he could not indicate 
what view the Senate would take upon the impending 
issues, because none of the senators took the slightest interest 
in the matter. Three days previously Senator Mackellar 
had moved that the delegation should be recalled from 
London; but even this provocative motion failed to rouse 
the languid senators. This, then, is the outcome of ignoring 
the interests and problems of every European State and of 
regarding American favour as the unique object of British 
policy: we are treated with the contempt which has always 
been directed against an abject petitioner. 

But a strange coincidence did give a dramatic setting 
to the publication of the Naval Estimates. Admiral von 
Tirpitz died on the same day; did any of those who were 
present at the old man’s bedside tell him, before his senses 
failed, that British Ministers were announcing with shouts 
of exultation that the fleet which he had failed to overcome 
in battle was now yielding to the implacable onslaughts of 
a British Government? There would just have been time 
to give the old Admiral this last message, and to have 
placed the printed Estimates in his coffin, after the manner 
of pagan mourners who present the dead with all those 
objects which will support and comfort them in their long 
journey. — 
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The heads of delegations met on the following day and 
approved some of the reports of the expert committee. The 
important negotiations were again covered in secrecy, and 
it was not until the week-end was past that anybody knew 
what had been negotiated. It then transpired that Monsieur’ 
Briand had made a very important offer. So long as France 
bore the sole burden of defending her frontiers, of main- 
taining her armies by supplies carried over distant routes, 
and of protecting her African colonies against invasion, the 
French building programme simply could not be reduced. 
If, however, some kind of political guarantee could be given, 
then the figures could be reconsidered. The French Minister 
was not exigent with regard to the guarantee required: it 
would have satisfied him if the British and the United States 
Governments had undertaken to consult with the French 
Government in a diplomatic crisis. Support for this pro- 
posal came from an unexpected quarter. Senator Moses, 
one of the fiercest enemies of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, stated that he entirely approved of the sugges- 
tion, and gave a long explanation of what to most people 
would have appeared a strange inconsistency. But neither 
- Monsieur Briand’s suggestion nor Senator Moses’s public 
utterance roused the Senate; the Washington reporter again 
telegraphed to New York that the senators were completely 
indifferent. It is clear, therefore, that no outburst of public 
excitement and no popular opposition made it difficult for 
Mr. Stimson to consider Monsieur Briand’s proposal calmly 
and graciously. But he did not consider it at all, and merely 
rejected it. 

When the American representative had thus practically 
announced that the question of cruiser and destroyer parity 
with Great Britain was the only link between America and 
Europe, and that he and his countrymen were utterly 
indifferent to every calamity that might overtake the 
European continent, the British Prime Minister was given 
an exceptional opportunity of acting like a European states- 
man. The proper reply for him to have given to Monsieur 
Briand was that engagements already taken more or less 
bind us to consult with all great European Powers in times 
of crisis, and to have asked the French Minister to elaborate 
his proposal. Several tentative offers might have been made, 
in particular Mr. MacDonald could have proposed to examine 
all those naval responsibilities which might fall upon the 
two countries if the Locarno Pact has to be enforced by 
arms. He could have made other equally substantial offers, 
which I shall elaborate later when I examine the French 
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position in detail. Instead of this, what did he do? He did 
not even consider Europe a proper recipient for his opinions, 
and, by a special arrangement with the B.B.C., addressed 
not Paris, Berlin, Madrid, and Rome, but the United States 
of America. ‘“‘ We shall not,” he said, “agree to base any 
treaty which may result from this Conference on entangling 
military alliances.”” Yet not even by using American jargon 
could the British Premier get a round of applause from the 
United States. His message was treated with contempt; 
no person in authority, no public organ, paid it the least 
attention. 

This harsh and peremptory refusal to consider the 
French offer practically brought the Conference to a stand- 
still; but the British Government evidently thought that 
they could divert attention from their own diplomatic 
failures by acting as a mediator between the French and 
Italian delegations. As is well known, the Italian Govern- 
ment claims the right to build a naval armament equal to 
that of France, and the French authorities cannot admit that 
the claim is justifiable. 

There is not the slightest indication that the British 
Prime Minister had paid the least attention to these Franco- 
Italian differences until the failure of his own policy was 
apparent. His sudden concern had all the appearance of 
a tactical manceuvre, of an adroit attempt to make it seem 
as though the ambitions of the two Latin Governments were 
the real obstacle. Now a mediator, whether he be a single 
person or a collegiate body, must have the confidence of the 
parties between whom he mediates. Each of them must 
be persuaded that the mediator fully understands their case, 
and the British Prime Minister had prejudiced his mediatorial 
credit long before he committed himself to this new man- 
ceuvre. He had not consulted the French and Italian Govern- 
ments before his visit to America, he had not given them 
advice and counsel during the long negotiations preliminary 
to the Conference, and after the Conference was convened 
he had throughout behaved as though he were the head of 
a State situated well beyond the borders of Europe. In 
addition to this, he had been negotiating for weeks past 
for a reduction in the French building programme. That 
programme is a matter of concern both to the Italians and 
to ourselves. Mr. MacDonald had none of the qualities 
necessary to a mediator; he was detached without being 
disinterested; he was in open controversy with one of the 
parties concerned. Neither the French nor the Italian 
delegates wished to impart to such a man those intimacies 
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and confidences which are communicated to a trusted 
mediator. Signor Grandi’s suspicions were keen; he at 
once believed that this manceuvre was a disguise for some 
more comprehensive negotiation; Monsieur Briand left 
London as soon as he could. When this article goes to 
press he has just announced his return. Up to the present 
moment, therefore, Mr. MacDonald can claim to have 
excited the antagonism of the French and Italian Govern- 
ments, and the contempt of the American. These are 
the positive results of his diplomacy. It remains to be 
shown that if his protestations of sympathy and under- 
standing to all had been in the least sincere, he could perfectly 
easily have struck a naval bargain which would have been 
honourable to ourselves and helpful to Europe. To do this 
I must make a brief explanatory digression. 

We may take it as proven that the French insistence 
upon their programme of naval building has been the great 
obstacle to Mr. MacDonald’s plan of limiting armaments by 
treaty. The outcome of his diplomacy has been that many 
persons think that the French programme is a potential 
menace to this country; and it is important that everybody 
‘ should know that, so far from being so, that programme 
might have been made the starting-point of an equitable 
agreement between the two countries. 

French maritime security can no longer be assured by 
a compact coast defence force. France is to-day a great 
industrial country, closely concerned with the safe transport 
of large seaborne supplies. During the year 1927, the last 
year for which statistics are available, 49,000,000 tons of 
foodstuffs, manufactures, and raw materials were imported 
into the country, and nearly 60 per cent. of the total was 
seaborne. These figures are in themselves sufficient to show 
that modern France is vulnerable from the sea, and a detailed 
inspection of them enforces the point. First the imports of 
foodstuffs have now reached such a figure that it is difficult 
to believe that the country could do without them. Nearly 
3,000,000 tons of wheat and maize were imported during 
1927, and this is a quantity which cannot be made good 
either by internal economies or by alternative markets. 
Home production of foodstuffs would rapidly decline after 
the French army had been mobilized, and the demands of 
the army in the field always increase consumption. From 
this it is clear that to maintain the country and the army 
in war, France must keep open two transatlantic routes. 
Important as these food imports are to France, there are 
others which are even more so. Nearly twenty-five million 
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tons of coal are carried annually into the country, thirteen 
million tons of which are seaborne. Three million tons of 
German coal are floated down the Rhine, and carried from 
Holland to Havre, Rouen, and the western ports; nine million 
tons of British coal are carried direct to their French des- 
tinations. It is useless to imagine that the country could 
maintain her war industries and factories if these supplies 
of motive power were seriously curtailed, and it must be 
a matter of immense concern to the staffs of the French 
army and navy that an enormous shortage would occur as 
soon as the German frontier was closed. Petroleum, the 
other source of motive power, is imported overseas from the 
United States. Finally, it must be remembered that the 
French merchant navy is not large enough to carry these 
imports; only 25 per cent. of the imported cargoes are 
earried in French bottoms. 

When these figures are compared with the naval forces 
which France proposes to build, it will at once be seen that 
when the naval programme is completed, the French navy 
will not be powerful enough to carry out its strategic duties. 
The force of submarines and destroyers which will then 
carry the tricolour might set up zones of security round 
Brest, Havre, and Marseilles; but those zones would be small, 
and neutral carriers would refuse all cargoes for France from 
the moment that it was known that the outer routes were 
unguarded. And unguarded they certainly would be; for 
France’s ten 10,000-ton cruisers would be concentrated with 
the battle fleet; the lighter cruisers would be supporting 
the local flotillas, and neutral captains would look long and 
hard before they saw the French flag upon the petrol route 
or off the Plate. The fact is, therefore, that the French 
navy, as it will be constituted in 1936, might just suffice to 
protect the country’s military communications with Dakar 
and Northern Africa. By concentrating a large submarine 
force in the Western Mediterranean, the French naval staff 
might run a service of fast, unescorted transports between 
Algiers, Tunis, and Toulon; the 10,000-ton cruisers would 
just be enough to escort weekly convoys from Dakar to Brest. 

It is clear, therefore, that so long as France is isolated, 
so long as her maritime neighbour refuses to acknowledge 
that she has the responsibilities of a European Power, the 
present French naval programme cannot be anything but 
provisional. The country’s dependence upon the seaborne 
supplies is growing, and sooner or later French Governments 
must build up a naval force capable of defending France’s 
commercial and military communications. The defence of 
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the military communications has been dealt with first 
because it was considered the most important; what measures 
will be taken for the defence of the second remains to be seen, 

Now if Mr. MacDonald had wished, he might easily have 
made the facts which I have just reviewed the starting-point 
of an honourable and useful diplomacy. It is useless to deny 
that there is in England a strong dislike to the idea that 
British blood and treasure must flow in a continental struggle; 
and for this reason it would be unwise to pledge British 
assistance, totis viribus, to a particular European State. But 
it was perfectly open to Mr. MacDonald to have undertaken 
that France’s essential seaborne supplies should be carried 
to her ports if she were unwarrantably attacked; he could 
have promised that measures would be taken to keep British 
shipping in the French service and to protect it if needs be; 
and he could have given an assurance that the British 
Government would take measures to ensure the country an 
adequate coal supply in the event of a shortage. Not one 
of these promises would have been at variance with our 
responsibilities as a League State; indeed, they would have 
been in strict harmony with all our undertakings, would 
' have shown the French that we are ready to support their 
endeavour to make the Covenant of the League a practical 
guarantee of security. The Covenant binds all signatories, 
in a rather vague manner to subject an aggressor to economic 
duress. It may not be wise at the present moment to give 
specific promises with regard to these measures of economic 
pressure, for a State with such immense resources as England 
might well be suspected of sinister motives if her statesmen 
made a catalogue of the coercive instruments in their hands, 
and proclaimed to the whole world that those instruments 
would be ruthlessly employed against an unknown enemy, 
at the behest of an international tribunal. But it would 
be entirely another matter to undertake that a friendly 
neighbour which suffers aggression shall be relieved of certain 
pressing economic anxieties in so far as Great Britain can 
relieve them. And if such an offer had been made, even 
tentatively, can it be doubted that the French authorities, 
who have spoken of their security in every State paper they 
have prepared, would have considered them most carefully, 
and at the same time would have reconsidered their own 
proposals for naval building? Can anybody doubt that a 
naval agreement honourable to both countries might have 
been compounded from such materials. 

I have not the space at my disposal to explain the origins 
and reasons for the Italian demand for naval parity with 
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France. It must suffice to say that Italy is even more 
dependent upon seaborne supplies than France, in that all 
the raw materials used in Italian industries are imported, 
and that only a small proportion of them can ever be carried 
over the mountains of the land frontier. The carrying 
capacity of the Italian railways can only be slightly expanded; 
and it is doubtful whether they could be expanded at all in 
war. For these reasons the Italians consider that they need 
a navy strong enough to dominate the Western Mediterranean 
and the Straits of Gibraltar. There can, indeed, be but little 
question that a hostile squadron stationed in the Straits 
of Gibraltar could practically blockade the whole Italian 
peninsula. 

Obviously, then, if Mr. MacDonald had genuinely and 
honestly desired to mitigate naval rivalry between the two 
great Mediterranean Powers, he could have made offers to 
Italy similar to those which he could have made to France. 
A promise that essential supplies shall be carried to Italy 
if. she is the victim of unprovoked attack, if needs be, in 
British ships under British naval protection would have 
been as acceptable to Italy as to France. And a tripartite 
agreement of the kind would at least have been a guarantee 
that Great Britain retains her traditional interest in the 
good order and stability of her European neighbours. It 
would appear, however, that Mr. MacDonald cares for none 
of these things. His policy would have been proper if he 
were the Premier of some distant American dependency; 
for the Prime Minister of Iceland might well claim to have 
more interest in European concerns than he. So long, there- 
fore, as our affairs remain under his influence we can antici- 
pate repetitions of what is now occurring. Our neighbours 
will be exasperated at a policy which alternates between 
a haughty indifference to their affairs and surreptitious 
attempts at coercing them. We may, in fact, expect new 
antagonisms to replace old friendships. 


Custos 


THE PROTEST AGAINST PERSECUTION 


Tue Christian Protest Movement came into being through 
a lawful union of religion and politics. These two influences 
begat a sense of indignation and conscientious shock to which 
the Morning Post gave expression on December 5th, when it 
invited its readers “‘to join in a National protest against 
relations with the avowed enemies of the Christian Faith.” 

From this it appeared that any movement that might 
follow this troubling of the diplomatic waters would be 
directed first and foremost against the exchange of am- 
bassadors, and thus, and otherwise, adopt a political method 
of action. Accordingly, when on the 9th it was announced 
that I had undertaken to form a committee—upon the 
invitation of the Editor of the Morning Post—a good many 
people took it for granted that a thoroughly political campaign 
was on the point of opening; and I was greeted or abused as 
a willing assistant of “‘a newspaper stunt.” An event which 
occurred on Sunday, the 8th—the real birthday of the 
Movement—had, however, determined the matter otherwise. 

I do not know whether any of the members of the staff 
of the Morning Post who gathered that afternoon in the 
Editor’s room will forget—I certainly never shall—our 
meeting, and the warm unanimity with which the proposal— 
the condition of my taking charge of the initial stages of the 
Movement, that our basis should be an entirely religious 
one—was received. 

We have been so long accustomed to talk of ‘‘ unhappy 
divisions”’ in religion that the suggestion that a religious 
motive was the only one that could unite the country and 
the world for the work in view had a look of strangeness. 
Yet, in truth, no other kind of basis would have served to 
produce the unexampled co-ordination already achieved and 
the still greater massing of widely differing spiritual agencies 
which will be revealed before many months have passed. 

No one who knows me will accuse me of holding that 
religion and politics (of the nobler kind) are ordinarily 
incompatible—surely the Christian man who disregards his 
responsibility for public duty is not therefore the better 
Christian. 

But, Politics can never achieve unanimity: it works 
invariably through division; in a democracy it must express 
itself through Parties. 

It was, therefore, a useless instrument for the work that 
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was opening before us. And, accordingly, the staff of the 
Morning Post accepted my condition that the movement— 
so long as I remained in any way in charge of it—should be 
simply of a religious character. 

They, while of course holding to and not disguising their 
view of the impropriety of the diplomatic exchange, left me 
free to leave politics outside the scope of my Committee and 
gave me a promise, which they have loyally fulfilled, of 
unstinted support. 

Many people still think that we made a mistake. 

But, eventually, when the appeal to protest against the 
persecution of religion has brought the conscience of the 
world into action and united believers in God in every land 
in a crusade of prayer, the prevailing opinion will be that 
God guided us that afternoon. 

In spite of this transparent simplicity of purpose, the 
conduct of the movement is accused of being political and 
of being tainted by exaggeration. It is even asserted, in 
spite of all that the Pope and the Chief Rabbi—than whom 


_ two better informed authorities could hardly be found— 


have said, that there is no Persecution of Religion to protest 
against. 

It is difficult to see how any honest mind, unblinded by 
partisan prejudice, can deny the reality of the persecution 
in view of the admitted restrictions and penalties of the 
law of April 8, 1929, and of the Code of Labour and Social 
Insurance, and the Soviet Government’s view—which this 
legislation expresses—that Religion is its most deadly 
enemy. The fact that the persecution makes use of less 
violent and crude methods than was the case in the first 
years of the Communist tyranny does not mean any real 
relaxation of the strangle-grip on religion or of the sufferings 
of believers. The prison camps of Siberia and Solovetsk have 
not released the prisoners who endure the horrors which 
many beside Melsagoff have described—horrors imposed on 
men and women whose religion has made them hateful to 
the authorities. 

The apologists for the Soviet persecutors insist that there 
are no martyrs—only law-breakers and enemies of the 
Government—in these prisons; and that (as M. Rykoff 
alleged) there is no persecution of religion in Russia but 
only atheist propaganda. 

But, the facts are against these pleas so eagerly and 
monotonously repeated by the Soviet’s friends in Britain. 

(1) I will give one illustration of the Soviet idea of 
counter-revolutionary action from a fairly recent number of 
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the Bezbojnik. It refers to a movement among the Baptists 
in the following terms: 


““In expectation of Christmas the Baptists have grown 
more active. We have read a letter of one of the Baptist 
leaders to ‘ all the workmen on God’s field.’ This letter is 
interesting, because in it the leaders give instructions to 
their organizations how to struggle against the godless, 
There is not much novelty in the programme and it would 
not be worth while speaking about it, if it were not a decided 
mask for a counter-revolution movement. The Baptists are 
mobilizing their forces in ‘expectation of Christmas, when 
the angels of God sang the song of peace and brotherly love 
above the sinful world; we, the preachers of the Gospel, must 
raise our voices to speak God’s word of peace and brotherly 
love. We must declare to all who fight—men and classes 
—that all men are brethren, sons of their Heavenly Father, 
and that when Cain kills Abel the blood of his brother calls 
to God for vengeance.’ 

“Tt is not difficult to understand whom the Baptists 
name Cain. They invite people to avenge themselves, i.e. 
to kill the party and Soviet workmen. The Baptists direct 
their hatred against Cain—Bolshevism—in defence of their 
religion. .. . 

** An active attack against godlessness . . . this means a 
struggle against the Bolsheviks and against Soviet authority. 
They clearly imply their view of the labour-state when they 
say ‘Among men perishing in this sinful world there reigns 
envy, hatred, malice, a desperate struggle, the clash of 
weapons, moans, curses.’ 

‘“* At present the religious black forces are becoming a 


political counter-revolution. The Baptists . . . are working | 


out a plan of secret anti-soviet political organization.” 


Doubtless many of the priests who have been shot for 
counter-revolutionary activity have done no more than 
protest against sacrilegious action, or preach such doctrines 
as those of this Baptist leader. The Komsomolskaya Pravda 


of December 13, 1929, announces that at Petropavlovsk | 


priest Podboronoff was shot, the charge against him being 


counter-revolutionary preaching from the ambo (i.e. pulpit | 
or reading-desk) of his church. What was his text, I wonder? | 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God’? Or, “Thou shalt love | 


thy neighbour”? Or, ‘“‘ Peace on earth’? These are all 


‘* counter-revolutionary ”’ in the Soviet sense; and, if warmly 
expounded, might serve for a capital charge. In fact, in the 
words of the Bezbojnik of December 1, 1929: ‘‘ Everyone | 
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who remains in the ranks of the Church helps indirectly the 
counter-revolution.”’ 

(2) This being the Government view of the relation in 
which Religion stands towards itself we can hardly be pre- 
pared to lend credence to the claim that its anti-religious 
pressure is no more than propaganda. Is it using only 
“ propaganda’? when it shuts outside the Code of Labour 
and Social Insurance all persons connected with religious 
organizations, e.g. priests and ministers of the different 
religions, choir-singers, organists, members of Church Coun- 
cils (a very numerous class) and of religious sects and societies; 
when, controlling as it does food, employment, and housing, 
it deprives of these necessaries those whom it puts outside 
its “‘ code,” and when it imposes on one who teaches religion 
to children as heavy a penalty as it does on a murderer? 

The case of the Rabbi (quoted by the Chief Rabbi, Dr. 
Hertz) who, though guilty of no offence, was turned out of 
his home in the winter and, on asking where he and his 
family were to go, was pointed to the river, is not a solitary 
one. Nor that of a Roman Catholic priest who was sentenced 
to ten years’ iniprisonment for teaching religion to children. 

These methods are not “‘ propaganda.” The Government 
that practises them is a persecuting power which could have 
improved the methods of Nero. 

Does the following letter, quoted at Dr. Lodygensky’s 
conference at Geneva two months ago, illustrate “‘ propa- 
ganda”? The writer is a young girl who has a sick mother 
= two small brothers to look after. This is what she 
writes: 


“We are in full anti-religious fight. They blaspheme and 
mock those who aftfirm their faith in God. The life of 
believers is very hard. Yesterday I was summoned by the 
Commissar, who reproached me that I visit the church. He 
ordered me to do it no more, because it strikes the attention 
of members of the Party. His duty is to re-educate me and 
to use repressive measures which would compel me to forsake 
the Church. Pray for me that the Lord would help me to 
endure all this in order that I should be able to bear new 


pig if it were sent me. May God keep me from a false 
8 p.” 


Were these four people deprived of food and lodging by 
propaganda? And, if they were not, was not the pressure 
that was used persecution rather than propaganda ? 

Mr. Bernard Shaw has expressed incredulity in regard to 
the Persecution because poor Metropolitan Sergius, in an 
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alleged interview, has denied that it exists—as though he 


were free to say anything that might displease the oligarchy 
—and because over 40,000 churches are said to be open. 
The fact that most of the churches are still in use does not 
disprove the evidence for the persecution. Our Movement 
is not protesting because Religion has been killed and all the 
churches closed. Were that the case protest would be 
useless. We are protesting because believers are being 
persecuted. And that this is going on, however many 
churches may still be open, is undoubtedly the case. ‘“‘ The 
new law,” as The Times of last May 4th put it, “‘ restricts the 
activities of the clergy within the bounds of their parish; 
forbids prayers or religious meetings outside the premises 
allotted to the particular ‘cult.’ Religious groups are pro- 
hibited from forming any cultural, mutual, or medical aid 
societies, clubs, children’s and youth associations, and so 
forth.’’ Let anyone disregard the Government’s prohibition: 
let him do any of these forbidden things—which a Church 
requires for its ordinary daily religious life—and he will find 
himself subject to penalties such as are reserved in civilized 
countries for monstrous crimes. 

Such, then, are some of the features of this persecution— 
the longest and severest of history, and now, after twelve 
years, more thorough and scientific as a system for destroying 
belief than anything that has been applied before our day by 
tyrants and bigots to the human soul. 

With the body of Russia completely subdued, how shall 
its soul escape? Can anything save it from being mechan- 
ized and worse than brutalized? Is the long fight of faith 
doomed to end in defeat? 

No. For there are invisible powers whose victory seems 
near at hand. The tens of thousands of martyrs who doubt- 
less have been sustaining their persecuted representatives 
on earth, are combining now with what will soon be the 
united power of a spiritually kindled world. And when, 
as soon will come to pass, all nations and all Churches—nay, 
all people who believe in God—become a single army with a 
single front, fighting with prayer and passionate conscience 
against the Devil’s great invasion, then will this great horror 
cease, and, from the crucifixion of Russia will come her 
resurrection, and, not her resurrection only, but something 
that shall quicken all the world. 

A. W. GouGcH 
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CAMBRIDGE IN THE EIGHTIES 


My mother Cambridge, whom as with a crown 

Ouse doth adorn, and is adorned by it 

With many a gentle Muse and many a learned Wit. 
SPENSER, Faerie Queene 


THERE comes a time to a good many people when the 
recollection of past days begins to exercise a certain fascina- 
tion over their minds. They know that they are “ portions 
and parcels” of that past; they have lived through it, 
half unconscious perhaps of all it meant at the time; now, 
in the afternoon of life, they like to re-live its hours, viewing 
them from a more or less detached standpoint. A man is 
apt to turn the searchlight of memory on his own figure, 
watching it as it moves through old lights and shadows till 
the days of long ago seem less to belong to him than to 
someone grown a little strange, and almost alien. I am 
conscious of that feeling of alienism when, on rare occasions, 
I visit my University, and stroll through scenes once so 
familiar, but touched at length with remembrances that 
have taken on a sense of wistfulness. One knows now that 
one belongs to another epoch; for, in some respects, the 
Cambridge of 1930 is as far removed from the Cambridge of 
1887 as old age is from childhood. Yet the string of identity 
is not broken, and, as Wordsworth wrote: 


I could wish my days to be 
Bound, each to each, by natural piety. 


As you walk, let us say, through the great court of Trinity, 
or along the Backs, or down Trumpington Street, you may 
see all the old familiar landmarks, little changed; but where 
are the “old familiar faces”? They will never greet us 
more, nor we them; yet they flash upon us from out of old 
corners, and we are dimly conscious that 


We are a part of all that we have met. 


How well I remember the evening when I first found myself 
in Cambridge, in the year of Queen Victoria’s first jubilee, 
and what an incommunicable thrill swept over me as I 
realized that this was the place where lived and worked 
some of the greatest figures of a great century! Adams, the 
co-discoverer of Neptune; Cayley, the profoundest of all 
living mathematicians; George Gabriel Stokes, sometime 
President of the Royal Society and 


as the greatest only are, in his simplicity sublime; 
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their names were world-famous, and, what is more, you 
might see them, almost any day, walking about the streets. 
Sometimes the figure of that astonishing genius, Kelvin, was 
to be found there; and—a sight that never lost its charm— 
the venerable face of Westcott might often be descried as, 
wrapt in some beautiful meditation, he stole along the 
pavement alone, or, maybe, in company with his colleague, 
Fenton John Anthony Hort, one of the most gifted and 
scientific theologians of his generation. But Hort was more 
than that: he was a deep thinker, a scholar of exquisite 
subtlety and discernment, and there were few departments of 
human knowledge that he had not studied to a wise purpose. 
‘Nihil quod tetigit non ornavit,” as Johnson said in his 
famous epitaph on Goldsmith. Westcott’s theological 
lectures, delivered at the Divinity School, were attended by 
all and sundry who were reading with a view to “holy 
orders.” These discourses were unlike the usual run of 
academic lectures, for they seemed suffused with an arresting 
personality. Who that ever heard him on, say, the epistle 
to the Hebrews will ever forget that singularly sweet smile 
which irradiated an almost ethereal charm? Certainly not 
the present writer, who went to hear Westcott for no 
theological end, but merely to be, for a brief while, in his 
presence. His exquisite courtesy was remarkable; once, at 
least, it must have proved a trifle disconcerting. There was 
a legend that he was asked by a well-meaning but tactless 
Salvationist (who found himself in the same railway com- 
partment with the old saint) whether he was “saved.” 
“Do you mean owleis, acwlduevos or cecwopévos?”’ was the 
gentle but awe-inspiring rejoinder. 

I recollect, almost as if it were yesterday, the excitement 
that, boylike, I felt as I walked the gas-lit streets, and what 
memories were evoked by the thought of the giants of past 
generations. Cambridge was, for nearly half a century, the 
home of Richard Bentley, the vir praegrandis of scholarship; 
Isaac Barrow, Newton— 


qui genus humanum ingenio superavit,— 
Bacon and Milton, Spenser and Tennyson, had all lived and 


worked in this intellectual metropolis; aye, and how many 
others, scarcely less celebrated. What is more, their effigies 


in marble, or their faces limned on canvas by distinguished | 


artists, could be seen at any time in college Hall, or ante- 
chapel; the very rooms where they worked were to be 
seen—‘‘ still untouched by Time’s rude hand.” And what 


about the living “inheritors of great renown,’ men who, | 
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not necessarily Cambridge alumni, would from time to time 
pay visits there? I do not think I ever felt more stirred 
than when, one Sunday evening, a whisper went round that 
Robert Browning was “up” for the week-end, and would 
probably be present for the chapel service. Naturally all 
eyes were drawn to him, for those were days when this poet 
was the object of something like a religious cult. Tennyson 
and Browning were then names to conjure with; we have 
no such names to conjure with now, for the poets of to-day 
are but—in comparison—a puny breed, though latter-day 
critics have presumed to decry the giants of the Victorian 
age in their restless desire to lift the pigmies of the present 
on to the pedestal of fame. Vain labour! 

At an early period of life, most of us are apt to cherish 
enthusiasm for some famous contemporary figure. Was not 
the cult of Gladstone almost universal among the young 
Liberals of the eighties? Oddly enough, the object of my 
peculiar admiration was the great Dr. Kennedy, for thirty 
years Headmaster of Shrewsbury, and from 1866 to 1889 
the Greek Professor at Cambridge. And, indeed, he was 
a notable figure—senex indefessus—a man who had trained 
more Senior Classics than anyone of his generation. There 
were among his old pupils Hugh Andrew Johnstone Munro, 
whose editron of Lucretius, though published over sixty 
years ago, is still without a serious rival; John E. B. Mayor, 
the editor of Juvenal; Archer-Hind, the Platonist; and 
many others. Munro had died the year before I went up; 
but Mayor was alive, and survived for years. Mayor was 
an extraordinary man: he seemed to have read everything, 
and it was said of him that he slept less, ate less, and worked 
longer hours than any man in Cambridge. This I can well 
believe; but, apart from his monumental Juvenal—a perfect 
thesaurus of recondite learning—and a posthumous edition of 
the Apology of Tertullian, he did little to justify his enormous 
reputation as a Latin scholar. He was too fond of beginning 
things and then letting them drop. Even the Juvenal was 
never completed, though I believe his notes on the three 
omitted satires are still available for publication. He 
promised us an edition of Quintilian, but only one part 
appeared; he was “down” for an edition of Martial, but 
this never saw the light; he had reserved for his old age an 
edition of Seneca, for which he had made vast collections, 
but the book did not materialize. I remember visiting him, 
on a few occasions, at his rooms in Jordan’s Court; they 
were simply overflowing with books, and he seemed to have 
read them all, and could—if so inclined—bring out of his 
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treasures things new and old. But anyone who visited him 
with the object of getting information on some special 
difficulty was apt to go away disappointed; he would talk 
endlessly on Vegetarianism, the Old Catholics, Church 
Reformation in Spain—anything rather than keep to the 
point at issue. 

I remember seeing him once at the house of his old 
master, Kennedy; and it was interesting to hear the talk. 
Kennedy, though over eighty, was anything but an extinct 
volcano; he was ready to flare up if his pet crotchets were 
disputed, when the eyes in that somewhat heavy face— 
“‘ clock-faced Kennedy” was his nickname in early days— 
would flash ominous fire. Old Archdeacon Chapman, of 
Ely, told me that he was rather frightened of Kennedy, so 
explosive could he be; but never did anyone dispute his 
kindliness of heart and his boundless generosity. His 
devotion to classical literature lasted to the very end of his 
life; witness his edition of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 
which he completed in the eighty-first year of his age. 
I still possess some of the letters he was good enough to 
send me, and cherish a beautiful copy of Latin verses which 
he let me have the year before he died—a rendering of one of 
Adelaide Proctor’s hymns * into exquisite elegiacs. As these 
lines have never (I believe) been made public, I transcribe 
them here: 


Non precor, o deus, ut via me delectet euntem; 
non precor ut vitae deminuatur onus; 

non ut sub pedibus renoventur germina florum, 
nam, scio, quod nimis est suave venena tegit. 

hoc unum, pater, est, unum hoc, deus optime, votum— 
ut proficiscenti, dum mihi dexter ades; 

corda dolor laceret quamvis viresque fatiscant 
persequar ad lucem, te duce tutus, iter. 

dum moror hos intra fines non te, deus, oro 
ut radios omnes exposuisse velis: 

parvula fax pignus monstretur pacis et omen, 
impavidus faciam qua radiante gradus. 

intellecta mihi ne sint quae tristia mittes, 
signa nec ambiguae sint manifesta viae: 

hoc satis, in mediis tua cognita dextra tenebris; 
hoe satis, haud timide te praeeunte sequi. 

laetitiam referunt motus strepitusque diurni: 
pax divina, quid est? noctis amica quies. 

da, pater, ut donec splendor micet ipse diei 
persequar ad lucem, te duce, sospes iter. 


* The lines beginning: 
**T do not ask, O Lord, that life may be 
A pleasant road.” 
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There was nothing, in the region of Greek and Latin verse, 
that Kennedy could not achieve; and his delightful volume, 
Between Whiles—now, I fear, out of print—is evidence of his 
fine and discriminating taste. The making of Greek and 
Latin verses is rapidly becoming a lost art in these utilitarian 
days; but forty years ago we had such writers as Montagu 
Butler (one of the skilfullest of composers), Walter Headlam, 
and Jebb—whocould handle a Greek Pindaric in such fashion 
as to move Tennyson to delighted admiration: 


Bear witness you, that, yesterday, 
From out the ghost of Pindar in you, 
Rolled an Olympian. 


And there were others, not a few, among them; and, not the 
least, Charles Moule, of Corpus, a finished but over-fastidious 
scholar who wrote hardly anything, save a few stray verses, 
to justify his great reputation. He had been Senior Classic 
in 1857, the year which claimed J. R. Seeley as bracketed with 
him in the same Tripos lists. I made a point of attending 
Kennedy’s lectures on Greek history in the year 1888; they 
were given at his old college, John’s, and he told us that he 
had been lecturing there just sixty years before. What a 
record: 1828, 1888! But I suspect that the “record” of 
Clark, of Queens’, must have exceeded even Kennedy’s; for 
he had been a resident fellow of his college since the late 
twenties, whereas Kennedy had passed thirty years of his 
life away from Cambridge, at Shrewsbury. Clark was 
nicknamed, by irreverent undergraduates, the ‘‘ Queens’ 
Baboon,” and the title fitted him rather neatly, as those will 
not forget who can remember seeing him shuffling down 
King’s Parade. I was told that he was one of the best 
raconteurs in the University; his fund of anecdotes was 
endless, and they must have been worth the hearing, for he 
had been the contemporary of men who had known Porson; 
hence his recollections extended over the best part of a 
century, and bridged two epochs. When he was young, 
every fellow of a college was obliged to be unmarried: he 
lived to see that excellent regulation done away with, and the 
old corporate life of the colleges spoiled asa result. But this 
change was regarded as a mark of progress by the iconoclasts, 
with their perpetual itch for scrapping sound old traditions. 

Perhaps no figure stands out more vividly in my memory 
than that of Henry Jackson, then Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity, and later on to succeed Jebb as Greek Professor. 
He had so immersed himself in Socratic lore that the wits 
would have it he had grown to look like Socrates himself. 
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treasures things new and old. But anyone who visited him 
with the object of getting information on some special 
difficulty was apt to go away disappointed; he would talk 
endlessly on Vegetarianism, the Old Catholics, Church 
Reformation in Spain—anything rather than keep to the 
point at issue. 

I remember seeing him once at the house of his old 
master, Kennedy; and it was interesting to hear the talk. 
Kennedy, though over eighty, was anything but an extinct 
volcano; he was ready to flare up if his pet crotchets were 
disputed, when the eyes in that somewhat heavy face— 
“‘ clock-faced Kennedy ”’ was his nickname in early days— 
would flash ominous fire. Old Archdeacon Chapman, of 
Ely, told me that he was rather frightened of Kennedy, so 
explosive could he be; but never did anyone dispute his 
kindliness of heart and his boundless generosity. His 
devotion to classical literature lasted to the very end of his 
life; witness his edition of the Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 
which he completed in the eighty-first year of his age. 
I still possess some of the letters he was good enough to 
send me, and cherish a beautiful copy of Latin verses which 
he let me have the year before he died—a rendering of one of 
Adelaide Proctor’s hymns* into exquisite elegiacs. As these 
lines have never (I believe) been made public, I transcribe 
them here: 


Non precor, o deus, ut via me delectet euntem; 
non precor ut vitae deminuatur onus; 

non ut sub pedibus renoventur germina florum, 
nam, scio, quod nimis est suave venena tegit. 

hoc unum, pater, est, unum hoc, deus optime, votum— 
ut proficiscenti, dum mihi dexter ades; 

corda dolor laceret quamvis viresque fatiscant 
persequar ad lucem, te duce tutus, iter. 

dum moror hos intra fines non te, deus, oro 
ut radios omnes exposuisse velis: 

parvula fax pignus monstretur pacis et omen, 
impavidus faciam qua radiante gradus. 

intellecta mihi ne sint quae tristia mittes, 
signa nec ambiguae sint manifesta viae: 

hoc satis, in mediis tua cognita dextra tenebris; 
hoc satis, haud timide te praeeunte sequi. 

laetitiam referunt motus strepitusque diurni: 
pax divina, quid est? noctis amica quies. 

da, pater, ut donec splendor micet ipse diei 
persequar ad lucem, te duce, sospes iter. 


* The lines beginning: 
**T do not ask, O Lord, that life may be 
A pleasant road.” 
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There was nothing, in the region of Greek and Latin verse, 
that Kennedy could not achieve; and his delightful volume, 
Between Whiles—now, I fear, out of print—is evidence of his 
fine and discriminating taste. The making of Greek and 
Latin verses is rapidly becoming a lost art in these utilitarian 
days; but forty years ago we had such writers as Montagu 
Butler (one of the skilfullest of composers), Walter Headlam, 
and Jebb—whocould handle a Greek Pindaric in such fashion 
as to move Tennyson to delighted admiration: 


Bear witness you, that, yesterday, 
From out the ghost of Pindar in you, 
Rolled an Olympian. 


And there were others, not a few, among them; and, not the 
least, Charles Moule, of Corpus, a finished but over-fastidious 
scholar who wrote hardly anything, save a few stray verses, 
to justify his great reputation. He had been Senior Classic 
in 1857, the year which claimed J. R. Seeley as bracketed with 
him in the same Tripos lists. I made a point of attending 
Kennedy’s lectures on Greek history in the year 1888; they 
were given at his old college, John’s, and he told us that he 
had been lecturing there just sixty years before. What a 
record: 1828, 1888! But I suspect that the “ record” of 
Clark, of Queens’, must have exceeded even Kennedy’s; for 
he had been a resident fellow of his college since the late 
twenties, whereas Kennedy had passed thirty years of his 
life away from Cambridge, at Shrewsbury. Clark was 
nicknamed, by irreverent undergraduates, the ‘‘ Queens’ 
Baboon,” and the title fitted him rather neatly, as those will 
not forget who can remember seeing him shuffling down 
King’s Parade. I was told that he was one of the best 
raconteurs in the University; his fund of anecdotes was 
endless, and they must have been worth the hearing, for he 
had been the contemporary of men who had known Porson; 
hence his recollections extended over the best part of a 
century, and bridged two epochs. When he was young, 
every fellow of a college was obliged to be unmarried: he 
lived to see that excellent regulation done away with, and the 
old corporate life of the colleges spoiled as a result. But this 
change was regarded as a mark of progress by the iconoclasts, 
with their perpetual itch for scrapping sound old traditions. 

Perhaps no figure stands out more vividly in my memory 
than that of Henry Jackson, then Fellow and Lecturer of 
Trinity, and later on to succeed Jebb as Greek Professor. 
He had so immersed himself in Socratic lore that the wits 
would have it he had grown to look like Socrates himself. 
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Perhaps it was so. Anyway, you couldn’t mistake him as 
he rolled down to the lecture-room—gown awry, and with 
a bulky wallet hung over his shoulders. A more inspiring 
teacher there never was. His talks on Greek philosophy 
were a revelation to those who came new to that subject; 
and what pains he took to be clear, at any cost! He had 
the supreme gift of making a difficult subject easy—or, at 
least, of making it seem so. But his powers as a teacher 
were not confined to the lecture-room; he was ever willing 
to help the humblest learner who was minded to consult him 
in unofficial hours. His manner might appear, at first sight, 
a trifle rough—even bearish, it was said; but there was 
nothing of the bear about him but the skin—wherein he 
resembled Johnson. If you went to him he would bring 
out a‘ box of cigars, as likely as not; but woe betide the 
uninitiated man if he accepted one, for they were uncommonly 
powerful. On festal occasions Jackson would invite all and 
sundry to his rooms—for he was as hospitable as learned—and 
whisky, cigars, and talk circulated merrily till the room was 
thick with smoke. To ‘“ keep a Jacker,” indeed, was one 
of the cherished notions of the “ royal and religious Founda- 
tion” of Trinity. 

No greater contrast to Jackson can be imagined than 
the famous scholar who succeeded Kennedy in the chair of 
Greek—Richard Claverhouse Jebb, a man perpolitus ad 
unguem, and not to say finicky in his appearance. The gibe 
of Thompson, Master of Trinity till 1886, may perhaps be 
known to some of my readers: “‘ Mr. Jebb devotes what 
time he can spare from the neglect of his pupils to the 
beautifying and adornment of his person.” There are many 
cherished examples of Thompson’s mordant wit: one is 
perhaps worth quoting here. After Charles Kingsley gave 
up the chair of History, his place was taken by Seeley, who 
had, several years before, made no end of a stir in the 
theological dove-cotes by the publication of Hcce Homo 
(though it was issued anonymously). Thompson and a 
friend went to hear the new Professor’s inaugural lecture. 
On returning from it, the friend exclaimed, ‘“ Well, Master, 
what did you think of the lecture?” After a moment’s | 
pause came the quiet but trenchant reply: ‘I never thought 
we should have missed Mr. Kingsley quite so soon.” 

A further word about Jebb may not be out of place. | 
He was not only a finished scholar, but a humanist in every | 
sense of the word. For a time he was (I am informed) on 
the staff of The Times, and he must have contributed quite 
a number of literary articles to that journal, including, 
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nt fallor, a noteworthy review of Tennyson’s drama, Harold. 
His magnum opus was his edition of Sophocles: at any rate, 
that is the work by which he is most widely known, though 


I take leave to think that his finest achievement was his 


edition of the recently discovered poems of Bacchylides, 
published in 1895—the year of his death. It is all the more 
remarkable as he was at the time occupied with duties in 
London, as M.P. for his University. As a_ professorial 
lecturer he left something to be desired—or so it seemed to 
me; he struck one as somewhat self-conscious, and, to use 
a Carlylean vulgarism, “‘ he had no fire in his belly.” 

A greatly sought-after lecturer in my time was Arthur 
Verrall, a brilliant scholar, but too much given to novelty 
in the interpretation of the classics to be always convincing. 
But his lectures were unlike other lectures—they scintillated 
with wit, sarcasm, appreciation, and, at times, invective. 
How the words would flow from the bearded lips, moving 
the listener to admiration or to mirth—sometimes to irrita- 
tion—delivered with that curious high-pitched delivery of 
his, with its strange tricks and breaks, and still more curious 
hesitations! But what matter? he had a wonderful gift 
of stimulus; he forced you to think, even in the lecture- 
room; and some of his ideas were germinal.* He was 
ingenious, in emendation, to a fault; and this ingenuity was 
duly noted in the Cambridge Review one week (or was it the 
Granta?) when the following (mis)quotation from Horace 
was pinned to him as a motto—‘“ splendid emendax.” 
Who was the author of this clever “ mot” I have never 
discovered. 

Another figure loomed large in the Cambridge of the 
eighties in the person of Morgan, of Jesus—‘“* Red Morgan,” 
as he was called, to distinguish him from his brother, the 
Master of the college, who was known as “ Black Morgan.” 
This tremendous personage could hold his own with the 
rowdiest, and was commonly supposed to have planked his 
bulk at the Senate House door on one occasion, and to have 
“held the bridge,” like a latter-day Horatius, against a 
surging crowd of “‘ young barbarians ” eager to force a passage 
into the sacred precincts. There was a story told of him 
that, when Dean of Jesus, he summoned four rowdies into 
his presence one morning to inquire about some excesses 
committed by them, the night before, inter pocula. The 


* Professor Gilbert Murray calls him ‘‘ the most brilliant of all modern critics 
of Euripides." And, we may add, at times one of the most perverse. See some 
valuable criticism in the recent volume, Essays and Addresses, by the late Professor 
J. Burnet. 
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harangue opened thus: ‘“ What do you four unlicensed 
beer-houses mean by disgracing the place?” They were 
forced to “abide his question” in an uneasy silence, for 
Red Morgan was in no mood to be trifled with. 

In old days, had you been passing through the courts 
of John’s, you might have met with the quaint figure of old 
Peter Mason, the Hebraist, who was said to have an odd 
dislike of seeing undergraduates carrying instead of wearing 
their gowns. He would pounce upon them instantly, and 
chide them. When the Hebrew Professorship fell vacant— 
rather before my time—it was expected by a good many 
that his election was sure; but fate willed it otherwise, and 
happily the lot fell to Mason’s pupil, Kirkpatrick (now 
Dean of Ely), to whom some wag applied these words: 
“‘ the disciple that outran Peter.” 

Another Johnian figure was familiar at that period—the 
Master, Charles Taylor, a man of great girth as well as 
learning. On horseback he must have looked highly impres- 
sive, and he was said to have been greeted one day, as he 
rode by in slow pomp, with these words: “‘ John’s Head, 

I see, on a charger.”” Yet Taylor was once a distinguished 
' mountaineer, difficult as it was to believe this, for he was 
one of the party to make the first ascent of Monte Rosa 
from Macugnaga—a difficult and hazardous feat—in the 
year 1872. 

Nobody who had dealings with the University Library 
is likely to forget the great scholar who was its librarian— 
W. Robertson Smith, who may be said to have been one of 
the pioneers of the “ Higher Criticism” in this country. 
He was probably the most learned man of his time, and for 
that reason chosen to be editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
in those better days before that famous thesaurus had 
become something more properly to be designated as the 
‘** Encyclopedia Americana.” He was rather a formidable 
man to meet, with none of his successor’s urbanity; unless 
you were a scholar seeking definite information, it was wise 
to keep clear of him. But his comparatively early death 
was a grievous loss to scholarship, and I doubt whether his 
place has ever been quite filled. It is hardly too much to 
say that his book, The Religion of the Semites, opened out 
a new: vista in the science of anthropology and comparative 
religion. All subsequent students are indebted to it, 
including Sir James Frazer—still happily with us and pro- 
ducing works of multifarious learning. The first edition of 
the Golden Bough was issued, in 1890, in two volumes; the 
last edition had been so expanded that it occupies twelve 
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volumes. Personally, I have always rather regretted that 
Frazer did not keep this huge treatise within reasonable 
limits; and perhaps he could have done so had he retrenched 
its redundancies, even though he had added (as indeed he 
did add) new material to the work. In recent years he has 
given us an editio minor in one fat volume; and even this 
might have been still further reduced in bulk. When I was 
in Cambridge, Frazer’s lectures were becoming highly 
popular, and no wonder: but hardly anyone could have 
foreseen that his work, since then, was going to inaugurate 
a new era in anthropology. Frazer is no dry-as-dust; he 
is a master of a beautiful English style, and the annexed 
passage (from the concluding section of the preface to his 
magnificent edition of Pausanias) is surely worth quoting: 


“The windows of my study look on the tranquil court 
of an ancient College (Trinity), where the sundial marks the 
silent passage of the hours and in the long summer days the 
fountain flashes drowsily amid flowers and grass; where, as 
the evening shadows deepen, the lights come out in the 
blazoned windows of the Elizabethan hall and from the 
chapel the sweet voices of the choir, blent with the pealing 
music of the organ, float on the peaceful air, telling of man’s 
eternal aspirations after truth and goodness and immortality. 
Here, if anywhere, remote from the tumult and bustle of the 
world with its pomps and vanities and ambitions, the student 
may hope to hear the still voice of truth, to penetrate through 
the little transitory questions of the hour to the realities 
which abide, or rather which we fondly think must abide, 
while the generations come and go. I cannot be too thankful 
that I have been allowed to spend so many quiet and happy 
hours in such a scene.”’ 


A word here about the Master, Montagu Butler, for so 
many years Headmaster of Harrow. His charm, his hos- 
pitality, his great social and intellectual gifts, were known 
to all, and by all admired. As an after-dinner speaker no 
one surpassed him; and the lambent humour which played 
over his words was as easy and unforced as it was felicitous. 
Not but what he would occasionally skate over thin ice, 
but he never went through. Canon Ainger, sometime 
Master of the Temple, and an uncommonly fine judge of 
oratory, whether post-prandial or not, once told me he con- 
sidered Butler one of the two greatest after-dinner orators 
he had ever heard, his only rival being Sir James Paget 
(if I recollect aright). Butler’s devotion to his beloved 
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college was unbounded, and he loved, when speaking, to 
dwell upon the great men who had been educated there. 
Some mocking wit once composed a sort of parody on 
Butler’s style, and this is how he did it. Scene: the Day 
of Judgment; the Almighty has just given sentence. Up 
arose the Master of Trinity, to offer in his blandest fashion 
his respectful felicitations on the divine words just enounced, 
the peroration being after this wise: “‘ And finally I would 
humbly beg to record that the Judge Himself may claim to 
be a member of that great college over which I preside—the 
royal and religious Foundation of Trinity.” 

In complete contrast to the bland Butler must be set 
the vice-Master, Aldis Wright, a handsome-looking but 
rather unapproachable old man, who on occasions would be 
irritated by the Master’s peculiar brand of eloquence. I was 
sitting next to him one day at the High Table (of course, 
this was long after I left Cambridge) and when the Venerable 
Master, glass in hand, was proposing, in his floweriest 
fashion, a toast to some “‘ distinguished ’’ person or persons, 
I could hear Aldis Wright muttering: ‘‘ Sit down, sit down, 
and don’t talk nonsense.” Wright preferred elocutions to be 
as dry as his champagne. 

It is difficult for me to speak of the religious life of the 
University as a whole, for I was acqainted with but a 
section of it. But I came into fairly close touch with the 
Evangelicals, for I lived as a guest of the Moules during a 
period of fifteen months, and met quite a number of the 
** standard bearers ”’ of that once influential party. Though 
the Evangelical Revival at the close of the eighteenth and in 
the early days of the nineteenth century had left a permanent 
impress on religious thought, it had, by the eighties, lost 
much of its early force. It still functions to-day, but less 
effectually. The reason is plain: it had the “note” (to 
use Newman’s word) of reaction in it, and we must still 
deplore its alienation from the wider thought and culture 
of its time, just because it did possess (and possesses) certain 
elements of religion which we cannot afford to lose or to 
ignore. Handley Moule was the Principal of Ridley Hall, 
a theological training-college of a decidedly Evangelical 
type. The atmosphere was a trifle over-charged with 
missionary enthusiasm, and one of the chief subjects of 
conversation was the C.M.S. and its activities. But of 
course Ridley stood for a good deal more, as well; and the 
controlling factor was the unique personality ot the Principal 
himself. If ever there was a saint, it was Handley Carr 
Glyn Moule; his very presence was a sort of benediction. 
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How clear are the memories of his Greek Testament classes, 
held in the early morning, before breakfast! Still clearer 
those of his sermons at Trinity Church, on a Sunday evening, 
when, from Simeon’s old pulpit, he would preach to the 
undergraduates who thronged to hear him. They were not 
what are generally called “ intellectual ’’ sermons; they dealt 
with no problems of criticism; they moved purely on the 
spiritual plane. Nonetheless, they were the sermons of a 
cultivated and highly intellectual man, and were remarkable 
for their finish and felicity of language. Little did I imagine 
that the day was to come when I[ was to meet him as Lord 
Bishop of Durham (he succeeded Westcott in 1904), on the 
occasion when he preached the Commemoration Sermon at 
his old college, Trinity, in December 1907. It was a 
wonderful effort, and he held us as if by a spell; who that 
heard it will ever forget that wonderful close? It ran thus: 


‘*And now I have done with this brief tribute to the 
memory of the ‘wise men and scribes’ to whom I am so 
much a debtor since those good days of old. I leave them 
standing in my view, upon the scene of recollecting thought, 
somewhat as Virgil’s hero saw grouped together amidst the 
bowers of adorous laurel, beside the brimming river of the 
Happy Fields, the white-tired shades of the departed Just. 
There was the patriot warrior, wearing the scars of his 
devotion; there the stainless priest, found faithful to the 
last; the poet, true and good, whose song was worthy of the 
Inspirer; the inventive helper of human life in its develop- 
ment; the men who, by whatever merit, had left his memory 
green. Those leaders of long ago I greet again with Hail 
and Farewell, and also with Wiedersehen, thinking of them 
as the denizens now, not of a pale Elysium, void of a living 
Presence and of a holy Throne, but of the Paradise where 
they rest with Christ, and from whence they shall be brought 
again—with Him.” 


Moule had the heart of a true poet, and, as Tennyson 
wrote, 


To have the true poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic praise. 


He was a fine scholar, and he might, in changed circumstances, 
have enriched scholarship with some work which the world 
would not “ willingly let die”; even as it was, he wrote 
some excellent little commentaries on some of the Pauline 
epistles (following here in the steps of his old master, Light- 
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foot). But he became known chiefly as the writer of certain 
manuals of devotion; and devotional manuals do not, as 
a rule, possess the secret of a long life. He loved Trinity 
(of which he has been Fellow and Dean), and loved every 
memory that hung about its “reverend walls’’; and his 
wife used to tell with glee how, on their returning from 
their honeymoon, he took her into the Great Court and, 
almost with tears in his voice, exclaimed: ‘‘ And I was once 
a Fellow of this College!’ He had resigned his fellowship 
just before his marriage. 

One used to meet some interesting folk at Ridley Lodge— 
missionary pioneers, like Eugene Stock, Ashe of Uganda, 
and Hooper. At that date Uganda was just beginning to 
loom large on the public horizon, for Bishop Hannington’s 
martyrdom there was of recent date and had moved The 
Times to print a remarkable leading article on that gallant 
and noble-hearted evangelist. Young as I was, the story 
made a deep impression on me, for, only about a year or 
two previously, it was my good fortune to accompany the 
Bishop on a trip to Lundy Island. It was an uncommonly 
rough passage from Bideford, in a small ketch, but Hanning- 
ton was the life and soul of the party. Among visitors to 
Ridley I can remember old Bishop Ryle, that doughty 
Protestant; a remarkable figure he was with his patriarchal 
beard enhancing a fine presence. Another constant visitor 
was Sinker, Librarian of Trinity, who rather reminded one 
of a latter-day Charon—rough, bushy-eyebrowed, with a loud 
laugh and a torrential utterance. 

When I first knew Cambridge, the Roman Catholic 
Church was as yet unbuilt. Some shook theirs heads when 
the building was started, doubtful what the results might be 
on the entrenched Anglicanism of the University. Their 
fears have hardly been justified. Many new buildings have 
been built since 1887, none remarkable for any special 
distinction, except Stuart House, a delightful piece of work 
designed by Hubbard, thanks to the wise advocacy of my 
old friend D. H. S. Cranage, for many years Secretary to the 
Local Lectures Syndicate and now Dean of Norwich. 

There are, even to-day, notable preachers, to hear whom 
people will flock to church, but I doubt whether any one of 
them has quite the reputation enjoyed by such men as 
Farrar, Liddon, and Boyd Carpenter. In my time, the 
weekly University Sermon was preached on Sunday afternoons 
at 2.15. It was justly regarded as an awkward hour: 

And this is not surprising, for 
It cut into our lunch. 
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But Great St. Mary’s would fill to overflowing when one of 
these popular orators was billed to preach. Farrar, in 
particular, would draw a vast congregation, the galleries 
being filled with undergraduates. I can still see Farrar, with 
that finely chiselled face of his, as he stepped into the pulpit 
and began one of those sermons which, despite a certain 
flamboyancy of diction, one liked to listen to, for he knew 
the arts of delivery. In these sophisticated days it is the 
fashion to decry Farrar—as a writer; and, indeed, much of 
his work was sentimental and superficial, but he did much to 
bring into the market-place the results of criticism, and to 
turn the intellectualism of the few into current coin.* I met 
him, years afterwards, at Canterbury, and was impressed 
with his charm of manner. Rumour always declared he had 
hoped for a bishopric, but Queen Victoria would never 
sanction the appointment, and he ended his career as Dean 
of the metropolitical church of the Realm—a higher honour, 
one might suppose, than an average bishopric. Liddon was 
at his best when preaching beneath the dome of St. Paul’s; 
I heard him more than once at Cambridge, but somehow he 
was less effective there—far less so than Boyd Carpenter, 
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As I took no share in the musical life of the University, I 
have little to record on that score. But there was one 
musical event that should be chronicled—the jubilee of 
Joachim. I have heard other great violinists (Sarasate 
among them), but there was never anything like Joachim’s 
performance: he gave at once the impression of a really 
great artist. 

Services at King’s Chapel were, as they still are, a joy 
to music-lovers; but the supreme moment came when, in 
May week, the impeccable choir—trained by A. H. Mann, 
who died, almost at his post, late last year—sang that 
glorious anthem, Wesley’s Wilderness. The effect of the 
concluding and poignantly touching solo, “ And sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away,” was an ineffaceable experience in the 
emotional life. As the strains soared up into the vaulted 
roof, I could but recall the lines in Browning’s Sordello: 

Songs go up exulting, then dispart, 
Dispread, disperse, lingering overhead 
Like an escape of angels. 


* Farrar was, in Boyd Carpenter’s compendious phrase, a ‘‘ Biblical] Middle- 
man.” See a good article by A. G. Curnow in the Modern Churchman for 
January 1930. 
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Athletics, then or later, never interested me much: 
mountaineering was a subsequent hobby. Perhaps this lack 
of interest in games—now the staple amusement of the 
present generation—did cut me off from intercourse with 
others. But I joined the “ Bug-shooters,” as the Volunteers 
were irreverently called. If our old battalion could turn 
out to-day, in all the glory of field-grey, gaiters, and large 
helmets with metal cheek-straps, and armed with Martini- 
Henry rifles which fired large bullets and kicked with vigour, 
it would create a small sensation. The range-shooting was 
sometimes good, but often as not pretty bad; one man 
handled his piece so clumsily that he all but drilled a hole 
through a sergeant. Or so it was said. Field-days, during 
summer-heats, had few delights, trussed up as we were 


In a helmet hot 
And a tunic tight. 


There was a custom ruling at Trinity in the eighties 
(for aught I know it may still rule): owing to the large 
numbers of men at the college, dinner had to be served in 
triplicate, and on Sunday evenings “freshers”? took their 
places at 4.30. On a grilling afternoon in June, the sight 
of huge hot sirloins at such an hour was not appetizing. 
Does the college still brew its celebrated Audit ale? If not, 
the more’s the pity: it was a noble liquor, fit for Valhalla. 

Lots of yarns, some more or less apocryphal, gathered, 
as they always will gather, round certain well-known figures. 
Round Oscar Browning, of King’s, better remembered as the 
O.B., they clung in festoons. He had many faults, but for 
all his faults and his follies he was essentially a kindhearted 
man; and many a man will recall with mingled pleasure and 
amusement his tubby person as it rolled up and down the 
K.P. He did a great deal of good work for the History 
school, and his zeal for the causes he loved was catching. 
If he had follies, he had paid pretty dearly for them; yet 
his buoyancy was such that he never wilted under the 
attacks—very often the ungenerous attacks—of his de- 
tractors. It was in his rooms that I met the brilliant but 
ill-starred J. K. Stephen, in some ways the Calverley of his 
time. The O.B. was an omnivorous reader, and had collected 
a big library of which he was immensely proud. On one 
occasion (so runs the story) the Master of Caius, Dr. Norman 
Macleod Ferrers, brought a couple of ladies to King’s, to see 
the great chapel; the party was escorted by the O.B., who 
gave them tea in his rooms afterwards. Pointing to his | 
overloaded shelves, he exclaimed, in a sort of mock despair: | 
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“*So many books, you see; I don’t know what to do with 
them.” ‘Read them, Mr. Browning,” piped the Master, 
who was never at a loss for a tart rejoinder. 

A very different figure was that of dear old Latham, 
Master of Trinity Hall, and the author of a singularly beautiful 
book, Pastor Pastorum, once so much read, but now, I 
suppose, forced to give place to the newest fashions in 
religious literature. He was sometimes rather absent-minded, 
and it was said (“‘said,” mark you) that in chapel one 
Sunday he began the Creed with the remarkable assertion: 
“T believe in Pontius Pilate,” but, suddenly recollecting 
himself, exclaimed: ‘‘ No, no, no, I don’t.’’ The absent- 
mindedness of some of our great pundits was proverbial. 
One celebrated mathematician was reputed to be so immersed 
in his subject that he called on his own wife, to the surprise 
of the maid-servant; and there is a legend that one afternoon 
Mrs. , happening to go to her room, and finding her 
husband’s trousers lying on the bed, rang the bell with no 
small anxiety to find out from the servant whether her 
master had been seen to go out. She feared the worst. 
Another don went into chapel one day with his clothes-bag 
on his back: he had mistaken it for his hood. Of yet another 
it is written that, during dinner in Hall, when the finger- 
glasses were brought round in a fit of abstraction he dipped 
his beard into the receptacle, which he mistook for a small 
hand-basin. This tale sounds a bit fishy, but... . 

During my years at Trinity I was privileged to have, as 
my composition tutor, R. D. Hicks, whose modesty was only 
equalled by his learning. Subsequently he became totally 
blind, yet he managed to produce an erudite edition of the 
De Anima of Aristotle, and as late as 1925 a translation of 
Diogenes Laertius, with notes and a revision of the Greek 
text. It was a remarkable tour de force for a blind scholar 
of well over seventy. He died last year, aged seventy-eight, 
honoured by all who knew him. I might add here that 
among distinguished alumni of the college in my day was 
J. Ellis MacTaggart, who had recently been elected to a 
fellowship at Trinity on the strength of a remarkable disserta- 
tion, afterwards reprinted, with large additions, under the 
title of Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic. It was, I like to 
remember, dedicated to my old friend, Frances Power Cobbe, 
whose noble and self-denying services in the cause of 
humanity (I use that word in its largest sense) ought never 
to be forgotten. MacTaggart was an exceedingly acute, 
if at times a perverse, thinker. He used to say, half jestingly, 
that the two Alices contained a complete philosophy of life; 
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and I am almost disposed to think that there was a strain 
of truth in this paradox. 

I have already mentioned one or two of the great Cam- 
bridge theologians of the past, but I ought not to forget yet 
another, though he is (luckily) still living, the eminent Dean 
of Wells, Dr. Armitage Robinson. A good scholar said 
once as we passed Robinson—who looked a little like Henry 
Irving in those days:—‘ There goes a man who will be the 
theologian of his age.”” And so we all hoped; but the Dean, 
despite his brilliant gifts, has not achieved all that was 
expected, though to be sure his edition of the Ephesians is 
worthy of a place beside the classic commentaries of Hort, 
Lightfoot, and Westcott. But his work in latter years has 
been mainly in the direction of medieval history: of his 
anticipated contributions to theological learning, little has 
been accomplished. He has allowed himself to be side- 
tracked. 

The question of admitting women to degrees was greatly 
discussed in the eighties, and the discussion still goes on. 
My early dislike of the proposal has only increased with the 
years. I once said to Charles Moule: ‘‘ Why don’t the 
women, if they want degrees, found a University of their 
own?’ ‘‘ Found their own?” was the retort: “Oh no; 
they want to capture ours.” It is a subject for wonder that 
some of the ardent feminists did not urge that the ancient 
colleges themselves should open hospitable portals to women 
students, and so establish a cock-and-hen business at once. 
Then they might have knocked at the doors of the public 
schools: fortunately these schools still remain intact, despite 
the arguments of co-educationalists; but, as G.B.S. says, 
** ‘You never can tell.”” Once we might say of proposed 
changes, “‘ these things lie on the knees of the gods’’; to-day 
we ought to change “ gods” to “ goddesses.” Some of the 
worst extremists in feministic propaganda are the poor 
capons who seem so eager to be governed by hens.* 

In my time a man might hope to achieve the distinction 
of Senior Wrangler, or Senior Classic; mais nous avons changé 
tout cela. Candidates are now arranged in classes; but no 
one can tell, among the dozen or more men who get “ a first,” 
who is the real cock of the walk. Why the old system, 
which worked so well, was abolished, I could never discover; 
possibly we may find a cause, or part cause, in the itch that 
some people entertain for change qua change. Whether the 


* “Quanta erit infelicitas urbis illius in qua virorum officia mulieres 
occupabunt!” (Lactantius, Hpit, XXXVIII.) 
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modern system of teaching classics produces greater scholars 
than of old it is hard to say, but it is certain that few men 
now can be said to rival such giants of pure scholarship as 
Porson, Dobree, Elmsley, Munro, or Shilleto. However, we 
still have at Cambridge that great scholar, A. E. Housman, 
to carry on the tradition of Bentley. And he has won 
laurels in two fields: he is an English poet as well as one of 
the profoundest Latinists in Europe. Whether he will ever 
complete his erudite edition of Manilius seems uncertain; 
the final section of the work (Book V) still hangs fire. Is it 
too much to hope that he will finish this magnum opus, 
perhaps the most exact and learned work of scholarship 
since the publication, in 1864, of Munro’s Lucretius? 

It is six o’clock on a dark January evening that I set 
the final words to these scattered memories of the past. 
Life at the colleges is beginning anew, after the Christmas 
recess. Forty years ago the men were assembling in their 
rooms, driving up from the railway in hansom cabs piled 
with gear, after five long weeks spent, for the most part, in 
English homes. To-day they come no longer in cabs, but 
in motors, fresh it may be from a sojourn among the snows 
of Switzerland. In my youth, winter sports in the Alps 
were all but unknown, and valleys which now ring to the 
sound of enthusiastic ski-runners lay silent as a mountain 
tarn. Then there were no motors in the world; even the 
safety bicycle had only just arrived, after displacing the 
high-wheeled bicycle, as that had displaced the velocipede. 
The ancient one-horse tram, which used to trail its slow length 
from station to city, has given way to the inevitable motor- 
bus. Women no longer wear dress improvers or trailing 
skirts; these are “portions and parcels of the dreadful 
past.” Mannish modes of dress were, however, not in 
fashion—happily for the women. Everything has, in a way, 
changed; yet all things seem, in a way, the same. The 
great bell of St. Mary’s still tolls out at nine of the clock; 
the fountain still plays in the noble court of Trinity; from 
the high-built organ of King’s chapel, dim-lit with the 
candles in their sconces, 


the pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Yet through street and court flows the tide of a “ new life 
come in the old one’s stead.’ Most of those we knew or 
cared for are dead, or vanished away; only the great tradi- 
tions of the place survive in all their strength and the 
glamour of a great renown. Bacon still sits enmarbled, in 
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his customary place in the ante-chapel of Trinity, to remind 
us that he is a surveyor of all Time and of all existence; 
near him stands 


Newton with his prism and silent face; 


and a little farther off loom the statues of Whewell and of 
Barrow to bid us unspoken greeting. But new figures and 
inscriptions now grace the venerable walls—figures and 
inscriptions unknown in my day—Tennyson dominant over 
all. These mark the ineluctable passage of Time and the 
quiet insistent call of Eternity. Indeed 


Another race hath been, and other palms are won. 


And why not? Nevertheless, these things speak to us a word 
of endless significance. ‘‘ Here we have no continuing city, 
but we seek one to come.” 


EpWARD HENRY BLAKENEY 


SALMON OR TROUT 


“Tr some sorts of fishing are better than others,” said the 
wise man, “‘ yet all fishing is good.” If he did not, he ought 
to have said so, for, to the real fisherman, no day on river 
or lake or pond is wasted. Apart from the incidentals—the 
joy of light and air and country and living things which one 
loves and notes more and more with age, there is the per- 
petual mystery of the unknown—the life below the water— 
which attracts and charms those who are born fishermen from 
their earliest days: to be a real fisherman one must begin 
young. 

And if one has begun young, and has wonderful memories 
of days with perch and roach, of the wild excitement of 
bobbing floats in still ponds, how can one ever despise any 
sort of fishing, even if, as long as one’s limbs are active, 
one must prefer running water? There was a pond on the 
terrace on the unkempt lawn in front of the great square 
house standing, so inappropriately and yet so pleasantly, at 
the edge of the miles of Yorkshire heather, where we caught 
perch—but it was all managed by the elder cousins, and the 
only recollection is of red fins in a large dish at breakfast, 
and of the eldest cousin dropping his eyeglass in the plate 
and groping for it blindly among the fish. Much more 
vivid is the sparkle of the dew on the long grass and the 
heat haze over the vast Cheshire plain as we trudged under 
a September sun (accompanied by a sporting Swiss nursery- 
maid) to get live bait from one of the “ pit-holes ”’ filled with 


dark water, which one finds in most fields in that country. 


I can still feel the weight of the bait-can and the water 
slopping about my heels as we carried it home, to lie sub- 
merged in a water-butt till the next day, when, with more 
slopping, it went with us in the pony cart to the mere where 
we always hoped for, and never caught, the monster pike. 
And there, while the big red pike-float bobbed far out, as 
far as we could throw from the stage of our island, we dragged 
up great slab-sided bream through sixteen feet of green water. 
The island from which we fished was reputed to have floated 
from the other side of the mere, and I can still smell the 
mixed smell of rotten wood and decaying vegetation, and 
bream slime, and of those fish which had slipped on previous 
days through the slats of the staging—a mute but very 
perceptible reproach to our carelessness. 

But I had been entered even earlier to trout, before I was 
five, under a bridge of the Elwy near St. Asaph. Many years 
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after I found that “‘ my first trout” had been caught by my 
aunt, keenest of fishermen, and attached to my line by her 
when I was not looking. In those days it was rare for a 
woman to fish, and the concession to her, when my grand- 
father made his annual pilgrimage to the Clwyd and the 
Elwy for the salmon fishing, was confined to trout. It was 
perhaps “fast” for a woman to fish at all: he was broad- 
minded and allowed his daughter to fish for trout, but drew 
the line at salmon and “ unwomanly”’ waders. Needless to 
say, she hankered after the forbidden, and (afterwards) 
fished and waded for salmon and sea-trout when away from 
the parental eye, in Mull and Norway and wherever she got 
a chance. So, in instilling in me the love of trout-fishing 
at an early age, she always held out, as something wonderful 
and even better and more glorious, to be attained at some 
far distant date “when I was grown up,” the hope of a 
salmon to which she herself looked forward. 

Meanwhile, she saw to it that, as soon as possible, as soon 
as my years permitted, we were taken for our annual holidays, 
instead of to the seaside at Rhyl (where, it is true, we could 
always creep up to St. Asaph for a day’s fishing) or Southport 
or Hunstanton, to a farm on the Yorkshire moors, with the 
brown Wharfe in the valley below. This was the real thing. 
I don’t remember if I ever caught anything. But [I still 
have my first fishing ticket giving me leave to fish the Bolton 
Abbey water for a few shillings (which my aunt paid); and 
a faded scrap from the local paper recording the capture by 
her of an unusually large grayling. How well I remember 
struggling up the steep fields with her in the gloaming after 
that great day, and pouring out the story, and the big fish 
out of the wicker creel, to an appreciative stranger whom we 
met on the road, and who conveyed, we guessed afterwards, 
the news to the Craven Herald. We went there several 
years, and must have gone in the spring of 1882, for I 
remember the news coming of the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish; and how the old farmer took his gun from the 
beams of the kitchen, and went off to attend an indignation 
meeting of the Cavendish tenants. No doubt they thought 
that they would all be asked to march against the rebels 
who had so foully murdered one of that well-loved family. 
The grayling must have been caught in August or September. 
I can still see the stately procession of Guns and Keepers 
making their way, some driving in carriages with liveried 
coachmen, some riding, up the steep road from the Abbey 
to the moors past our farm, on those August days. But, 
apart from that daily sight, we took little interest in the 
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shooting—it was the river and the trout and grayling, and 
the new art of the fly on which our minds were set when we 
went back home. 

The brook which ran out of the mere where we caught 
bream held trout—we had caught them and lost them, 
drifting a worm down under the overhanging brambles, and 
under the alder roots—lost many more than we caught, for 
it is hard to pull up a fat half-pounder which has taken 
your worm, it may be, round a bend of the stream and a 
projecting root. Could we catch these trout with the fly? 
and could we get leave to fish a yet bigger brook which ran 
out of a yet lower mere? 

It was this larger brook, with the Yorkshire experience 
of the Wharfe, and later of the Nidd, which made us fly- 
fishermen: I will venture to say that a boy who could 
catch plenty of trout in that Cheshire brook would catch 
trout anywhere. At first we tried treating the fly as we 
had fished the worm—floating it downstream and losing more 
than half our fish: it seems odd that we hooked any, but 
no doubt a big March Brown bobbing against the current 
imitated a struggling caterpillar fallen from a branch as long 
as he was on the surface, or a nymph of some sort below it. 
But again, as in worm-fishing, we lost too many fish and we 
discovered the dry fly. Whether we read about it, or 
stumbled on the method by observation (which is unlikely), 
or whether the aunt was again the inspiration, I forget: 
probably the latter, directly or indirectly. For I had stayed 
with her at a fishing cottage on the Test, and helped, in 
extreme youth, to carry in the three-pounders which my 
uncle and his friends caught with their long double-handed 
Chevalier rods—and the floating mayfly. Now there was 
mayfly on the Cheshire brook—though, as mayfly time is 
always in school time I don’t remember how we dis- 
covered this—and I knew from Hampshire days that it could 
only be fished dry and upstream. It would be only a short 
step to try our March Browns and alders and black gnats 
dry and upstream, and to find that we lost far fewer fish, 
and caught big ones. Or possibly it was a logical extension 
of the dapping which we necessarily practised in the wood 
below the viaduct? There were many good stills there 
holding trout for which we could not cast owing to the 
branches, but which came to a fly dangling on the surface 
at the end of a short line protruded from behind a tree. 
If we could pick the best fish dapping with a dry fly, where 
we could not cast, could we not cast the fly, whether mayfly 
or black gnat, to the better fish which rose, and avoid the 
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little ones? At any rate we knew the theory, and something 
of the practice, when we visited other rivers. And when we 
were settled in London, and the only chances of trout-fishing 
were in Hertfordshire or Berkshire or Hampshire, where the 
ordinary north-country methods were useless, we did not 
take so long as others to feel at home on the clear water 
and with the bigger fish. 

All this time the hope of salmon, of which, as Midlanders 
without rich friends and relations, we knew nothing, was 
growing and growing keener in my mind. A visit to a 
college friend in South Wales was the excuse for buying a 
big rod—a fourteen-foot greenheart which I have and use 
still, But I never saw the sewin which were reputed to 
inhabit that lovely river, though I flogged it while my friend 
shot partridges. A tutorship near Loch Lomond led me 
(and a somewhat unwilling pupil) to many days’ barren 
fishing of that most beautiful of all Scottish lochs. But the 
River Leven and Loch Lomond were still unredeemed from 
pollution and poaching; and we caught nothing but an odd 
trout on the rod, though a cast of the net in the bays often 
produced several salmon for my admiration. 

Then came a never-to-be-forgotten week when a great 
river in Norway was lent me by a friend, and I dashed across 
the North Sea and fished till I nearly dropped with fatigue— 
still with my little grilse rod—and caught nothing. But | 
saw salmon in myriads (it seemed), and was keener than 
ever to catch a salmon. Though I began to despair when 
a trip to Finland, to the far north, where fabulous fishing was 
said to be had for nothing, also proved a failure. Only three 
salmon were caught by our party in three weeks, and I was 
not one of the lucky ones, though the hooking of a seventeen- 
pound pike made me, for some few seconds, think that the great 
moment had arrived. This time I was properly equipped, 
for a kind friend and colleague lent me the best product of 
Hardy’s shop, which he commissioned me to buy for himself 
and try for my own. He afterwards became a Minister of 
the Crown, but he can have seldom given greater satisfaction 
to a Civil Servant. By now it seemed clear (I did not know 
Ireland then) that unless one’s friends owned salmon-rivers, 
or unless one was rich enough to take a river oneself, the 
chance of real salmon fishing was very small. All this time [| 
I was taking every opportunity of trout-fishing. I generally | 
managed to get a week during the mayfly on the Cheshire | 
Brook, and, by making use of every Sunday in the season, | 
I acquired experience (and some few fish), on the less 
fashionable reaches of the Kennet and Itchen, on the Lam- | 
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bourne, on the Ver and the Beane and the Lea in Hertford- 
shire—in fact, wherever a kind friend would ask me. One— 
kindest of friends and best of fishermen—had, later, a short 
reach of the Test to which I went regularly, with the greatest 
benefit, of course, to my fishing education. And this 
“finishing ” enabled me to keep my end up, to some extent, 
when I went to Ireland. 

But that is a later story, and my chance for salmon came 
only with promotion in the office, and enough cash to join 
with a friend in a small river in Norway sufficiently remote to 
be fairly cheap. And there, at last, at the age of thirty-three 
I caught my first salmon. 

Here, then, is the case of a boy brought up to be a 
fisherman; taking every opportunity of trout-fishing: taught 
from the beginning that salmon is the fisherman’s ideal, but 
never in the way of it; never experiencing the golden 
moment till (what then seemed) middle age; _ thereafter 
having as much as a working-man can expect of both forms 
of the art: which will he prefer? which, when he looks back, 
has given him the greater happiness? In his case, unlike the 
fortunate youths brought up by salmon-rivers in Scotland or 
Ireland, salmon has no actual and real youthful association: 
his active knowledge of the sport is a “‘deed and passion 
of our prime’ which the poet pronounces, it is true, to be:— 


just as excellent in sooth 
As all the glamour lost in youth. 


but which is not charged with all the memories which that 
glamour gives. 

The fortunate youths would probably have no hesitation 
in plumping for the salmon, but then they have not, as a 
tule, known the best of trout-fishing. Yet I could name 
Irishmen who, brought up as salmon-fishers, have adopted the 
dry fly late in life, thus reversing my experience. And I 
would say that their allegiance to salmon wavers when the 
cruisers are taking the mayfly at Richardstown or when 
the sedges are dropping on the water above Corcoran’s Weir. 

The present writer, frankly, can never make up his mind. 
He has never had enough fishing to get tired of it, and very 
rarely had the best of either kind. But each best, as he 
reviews his memories, seems hard to beat: each rare day 
as it comes into his mind seems one that he would not have 
changed for anything else. It is noticeable that salmon 
comes first, however: perhaps because the season opens 
earlier, and it is the salmon-river that one sees first again 
(if one is lucky) after the “rains and ruins” of winter are 
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over. It is the best that we are to compare, and the best 
of salmon-fishing is rarely till April. So it must be an April 
day on a real salmon-river; run, glide, and pool, with plenty 
of water of the right colour, not too much sun, the wind in 
the right quarter, not too strong, and the river well-stocked. 
The fisherman has not been out of London except for an odd 
day, since last September, and has been preparing for this 
for weeks. He has almost run down the bank to the river, 
rejoicing in the soft turf after pavement, in the growing 
grass, the young lambs, the primroses, even, as he sits down 
to put on his waders, in the smell of wild garlic. He has 
settled the fly for each possible day and each possible height 
of water weeks ago in London, there is no delay in getting 
all ready, and he is moving cautiously round and over the 
slippery stones, to the big rock where, if the water is not 
too heavy, he must anchor to cover the right stand of the 
first pool. Who said the rod was heavy and the shoulders 
old? At this distance, for here we only want a short line, 
we can still put the fly as sweetly and easily as anybody— 
though it is true the current seems stronger and the stones 
more slippery than they used to be—and then, just at the 
right place, as the fly swings round, there is a fierce pull 
under water, the rod is raised, the battle begins, and (as this 
is a specimen day) finishes properly. For the same reason 
the stand lower down, where a longer cast is wanted, and 
where the fisherman, gaining confidence, and not fighting 
such fierce water, opens his shoulders and throws a longer 
line, is also good for a fish. After this he must try the 
tail of the pool, which is a chance, but usually neglected. 
So he wades ashore and takes his spinning rod—a welcome 
change for the unaccustomed muscles which are beginning to 
tire. At first the reel does not run properly and he has 
several kinks with laborious unravellings on the bank. 
At last the bait falls in the right place under the alder bush, 
at the right angle, and the fish is there....And so the 


ideal day goes on. Sometimes it is a rapid stream ending | 


in a great broad pool gleaming golden in the sun, where the 
fish may come to a fly in the stream, or to a minnow hurled 


into the pool below as far as one can throw it, and spun | 


slowly back along the edge of the backwater. Sometimes it 
is a dark gorge with high rocks on each side, where one must 
clamber down and “hang” the fly, with a short line, over 
the cleft where the fish lie under the rocky ledges. Some- 
times it is a broad, sparkling run, with open banks of 
shingle, down which one fishes steadily and carefully for 
perhaps forty minutes, enjoying the steady exercise, expecting 
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a fish each cast, and happy if he comes at the middle, at the 
end, or not at all. It is infinite variety, it is perfect exercise 
for every muscle; if one catches nothing and is not fighting 
fish, one is fighting the mighty river, and mastering the 
mighty rod; and the end of the day is the perfection of 
muscular fatigue—the best rest for the tired brain. 

Not that the trout-fisher’s best day does not lead to the 
same satisfactory end—indeed, if perspiration is the goal, on 
a day under a broiling June sun, struggling through hedges, 
or crouched in high reeds where the air cannot reach, the 
trout-fisher may take even more out of himself. But one 
does not feel that one is fighting the elements with all one’s 
being and body—one may force a trout-fly against a wind, 
but it is by art and cunning, not the sheer drive of the 
double-handed salmon rod. And one cannot fight the sun 
as one fights the sleet showers of March or April, the odds 
are too tremendous and the feat is one of endurance—passive 
rather than active. But how good it is—for the best of the 
trout-fishing is the best of the year. A bright June morning, 
everything bathed in sunlight, the whole valley a mass of 
green, all subtly different shades, but all vivid with the 
bloom of. youth. Only the gash of a chalk quarry stares 
white, and the blossom of white-thorn, if it is not over—or 
the yellow of flags if we have chosen a later day—and, in 
the green, the occasional glitter of clear water. One leans 
over the bridge and looks up stream, up the shining river and 
thinks how good it is to be alive. The rod is ready beside 
one, line greased, soaked cast attached, and (if one is an 
old but not a scientific fisherman) one’s pet fly has been 
tied on. The real professor, of course, would wait to see 
what fly was being taken and then put it on: your old 
occasional fisherman is too excited to wait. He knows that, 
on such a morning, an early trout will be apt to take say 
a spent fly of last night’s fall washed off some post or water- 
plant and floating down, or an early iron blue, or an alder 
knocked against a camp-sheathing and dropped off—or 
whatever his empirical fancy is. At any rate he is ready— 
and see, there, below the bank, in the alley of clear water 
between the weed-patch and where the long, narrow blades 
of tussock grass are kissing the river, there is a dun sailing 
down, majestic. Now another, and now one goes under 
the arch of tussock grass. There is a nose poked up and the 
fly disappears: a rising fish in a difficult and interesting 
place. If he is not a ‘“‘ oncer ’’—there he goes again—here is 
interest and amusement and exercise, while we find the 
Tight fly, put it over the fish in the right way and treat him 
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rightly if we hook him. It may be that we never put the 
fly over the fish, or that we put it right but frighten him, 
or that we put it right but that it is the wrong fly—here 
again there is infinite variety, but far more possibility of 
failure, perhaps one should say, more chance of seeing your 
failure. You are fishing (as is not usual with salmon) for a 
particular fish, you see all his movements, you are fishing 
the fish, not the chance of a fish. With the salmon the variety 
is the variety of the environment, of the river and its sur- 
roundings only: with the trout of the clear water, it is the 
variety not so much of river and scenery—for that is, within 
broad limits, the same—but variety of fly, of form of attack, 
and of the idiosyncrasy of the fish itself. 

It will be noted that the comparison has been made 
between salmon-fishing in its ordinary form (leaving aside 
the new American dry fly-fishing for salmon) and the special 
form of trout-fishing which was developed in the clear streams 
of southern England—the stalking of a particular fish, 
generally upstream, and generally with a dry fly. It is this 
branch of trout-fishing that I had in mind when I said above 
that I could never decide whether salmon or trout gave the 
' greatest joy. For, delightful though days can be flogging 
a Scotch loch; or (if one has the skill of the author of Fishing 
Ways and Wiles) in the pursuit of small but wary fish, with 
4x gut upstream, on Tees or Greta—in Exmoor or in Welsh 
valleys—I would give those days without hesitation for the 
chance of a big salmon with the fly on a real fast-running 
salmon river. And, if the chance failed, I would not regret 
the choice if I saw the fish. It is perhaps the gambler’s 
spirit; perhaps an unworthy obsession by mere size. But 
I, for one, cannot resist the majesty of a great river and the 
mystery of unknown possibilities which a great river holds. 
More, if I am to have a blank day, I would rather have it 
by a salmon-river than by, even, a chalk stream where 
(as in some parts of the Kennet) the fly has been destroyed 
by pollution, or where, as in some of the Hertfordshire 
streams, the water is pumped from the springs by the water 
companies, and the rivers are ghosts of what they used to be. 

Even when the fish are there, but will not rise—though 
there is no more pleasant place to spend a May morning than 
the water-meadows of the Kennet, with the snipe drumming 
and the king-cups ablaze—TI feel, if the fish do not rise, that, 
beautiful as it is, there is not the thrill that real fishing 
should give. Then I think of the glen that I know best, and 
see the fresh green of the young birches, the early fronds of 
bracken, primroses everywhere, and, where the shoulder of 
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8 Sgurr-nam-Bo blocks the head of the valley, one broad belt 
" of snow glittering in the sun. And I know that there, 
8 where the amber-clear water breaks and foams against the 
f rocks, where last week’s rain has brought the fish, not in 
r Berkshire, not anywhere where there is not at least the 
2 chance of a salmon, it is there that I would be! 

3 M. HEADLAM 
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JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, AND 
BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND 


\ 


Ir historical memories be an inspiration to modern endeavour, 
it is surely of happy augury that both the old offices of the 
National Review at 8 John Street and the new offices at 
14 Burleigh Street are replete with ancient associations, 
and it is perhaps an additional coincidence that both were 
in early times ecclesiastical property. 

The Strand—the way along the river shore—as the 
main highway between London and Westminster, where the 
kings had their palace and held their courts of justice, made 
history from a remote period. By early law the space 
between high and low tide belonged to the king, so that any 
part of the shore reclaimed from the river became his pro- 
perty, to be bestowed upon his favourites at his pleasure. 
So it was that as early as the thirteenth century, the south 
side of the Strand was lined with the mansions of the nobles, 
courtiers, and great ecclesiastics. Their gardens extended 
' to the shore, where there were stairs for the convenience of 
taking boat, for the Thames was the highway by which 
the nobility visited their sovereign. The north side of the 
street, from Charing Cross to Temple Bar, was a line of 
smaller houses and gardens, and behind them fields extend- 
ing all the way to Hampstead, with St. Giles a small village 
in the middle distance. 

There was a Strand village, clustering round the site of 
the present church of St. Mary-le-Strand, from which it 
may be understood that that part of the thoroughfare was 
always wider than the rest. The spot was most probably 
the village green, for the original church, called in the year 
1222, St. Mary and the Innocents, was situated where is 
now Somerset House, but was demolished in 1549 to make 
room for the new mansion of Edward Seymour, Duke of 
Somerset, the Protector of Edward VI’s minority. The 
parishioners remained without a church of their own until 
1717, when the present church was built. Before that there 
stood on the spot an old stone cross, whereat, from remote 
times to the days of Edward I, the itinerant justices held 
their court in the open air to hear and determine causes. 
The cross was still there in Stow’s time, but headless. 
Close by it was a famous maypole, which remained until 
the time of the Commonwealth, when Puritanism decreed 
that all symbols of public rejoicing should be destroyed as 
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objects of superstition. After the Restoration the inhabi- 
tants obtained a new one, which they boasted was the 
finest in Europe. They had it brought by water and landed 
at Scotland Yard, from where it was carried in triumph to 
the Strand, amid the acclamations of the people and the 
beating of drums. It was 134 feet high, and took twelve 
seamen four hours to hoist it into position, with cables, 
pulleys, and six anchors, for it was held that no landsman 
could have performed the feat. A great crown with the 
King’s arms was placed on top and a balcony half-way up, 
and then came morris dancers, with purple scarves and 
playing on tabors and pipes, to lead the dance around it. 
Three lanterns hanging upon it anticipated the lighting of 
the Strand at night, and these remained until the maypole 
made way for the church in 1717, when it was taken to 
Wanstead Park to support what was then the largest tele- 
scope in the world. 

Until about 1533, the Strand was but a narrow, rough, 
and unpaved way, with here and there a bridge that carried 
it over some deep and narrow watercourse making its way 
from the northern heights to the river. One of these was 
Strand Bridge, near the village, and another Ivy Bridge. 
The curious may still see where the latter ran, in a cleft 
between the Hotel Cecil and the house to the west of it. 
Stairs can be seen leading down and down, and although 
the entrance is now barred by an iron gate, the name of 
Ivy Bridge Lane inscribed on the wall still tells the tale of 
what it once was. In Queen Elizabeth’s reign Sir Robert 
Cecil, son of the great Lord Burghley, built up the lane to 
the level of the Strand and did away with the bridge. He 
was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, of which the 
south side of the Strand was a liberty as far as Ivy Bridge. 
Elizabeth made him Earl of Salisbury and gave him land 
by the bridge on which to build his mansion, and accordingly 
he called it Salisbury House. It was completed by 1602, 
and on December 6th the Queen herself was present at the 
house warming. The second earl, William Cecil, who took 
the side of Parliament in the Civil War and was stigmatized 
by Clarendon as “ despicable to all men,” divided it into 
two, calling them Great Salisbury House and Little Salisbury 
House. A part of the latter was afterwards converted into 
a place known as the Middle Exchange, with shops and 
stalls, and a flight of stairs down to the river. Both houses 
were taken down in 1696, and Salisbury Street and Cecil 
Street built on the site. At the Globe in Salisbury Street 
lived John Partridge, cobbler, astrologer, and almanack 
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maker. He died in 1715, but the publication of his almanack 
continued, and in 1723 it advertised, ‘“‘ Dr. Partridge’s 
night-drops, night-pills, &c., sold as before, by his widow, 
at the Blue Ball in Salisbury Street.” In the nineties of 
last century both streets were demolished to make way for 
the Hotel Cecil. 

Next door to Salisbury House on the west, and divided 
from it by Ivy Bridge, was Durham House, built by Thomas 
Hatfielde, Bishop of Durham from 1345 to 1381, as the town 
house of the see. It so remained until 1543, when Bishop 
Tunstal exchanged it with Henry VIII for Coldharbour in 
Thames Street. Among its early residents was Richard de 
Bury, tutor to Edward III when Prince of Wales, and here 
it is said he wrote his Philobiblon. Archbishop Cranmer 
stayed there in 1533. In 1540 a great feast, following one 
of Henry VIII's brilliant tournaments at Westminster, was 
set at Durham House for the King and Queen, with the court, 
by Sir John Dudley, Sir Thomas Seymour, Sir Thomas 
Poynings, Sir George Carew, Antony Kingston, and Richard 
Cromwell, followed a few days later by a similar feast to 
the Lord Mayor of London, the aldermen, and their ladies. 
' It is said the King was so pleased with his entertainment 
that he bestowed on each of his hosts a hundred marks a 
year and a house to live in, out of the revenues recently 
confiscated from the Priory of St. John of Jerusalem at 
Clerkenwell, a notable instance of his squandering the pro- 
ceeds of the Reformation, which its advocates fondly hoped 
was to have enriched the kingdom. Before this, Henry VIII 
had given Durham House to Sir Thomas Boleyn, Earl of 
Wiltshire, and father of Anne Boleyn. 

After the tragic death of Anne Boleyn it came again to 
the crown, until in 1550 Edward. VI granted it to his sister, 
Princess Elizabeth, for life. Nevertheless, at the end of his 
reign it was in the possession of the Earl of Northumberland, 
and in it his son was married to Lady Jane Grey, and it 
was from here she was escorted to the Tower to await, as 
her adherents hoped, her coronation, but as fate willed it, 
the block. Queen Mary gave it back to Bishop Tunstal, 
but when Elizabeth came to the throne she claimed it as a 
royal palace and bestowed it on Sir Walter Raleigh. Here 
- he lived from about 1583 to 1603, and in his study in the 
turret wrote several of his poems and books, among them 
the Discovery of the Empire of Guiana, in 1596. In 1603 
he surrendered it once more to the then Bishop of Durham. 


As showing how poorly in early times the Strand was ~ 
regarded as a residential thoroughfare, Durham House was | 
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built with its front to the Thames and its stable to the street. 
But by the time of James I it had become a centre of town 
life, and in the modern phrase, “ripe for development.” 
Accordingly the stables were removed, and in their place 
grew a great stone building, modelled on the Royal Exchange, 
and named the New Exchange. After the first stone was 
laid on June 10, 1608, a chorus of protest arose from the 
merchants of London, who foresaw their trade migrating 
westward. The Lord Mayor sent a letter of remonstrance 
to Robert, Earl of Salisbury, who was conducting operations, 
but all in vain, and it was opened by James I in person on 
April 10, 1609, the King in his joy dubbing it “ Britain’s 
Burse.” On its lower floor was an open paved arcade, 
lined with shops occupied by booksellers, perfumers, and 
milliners. In Charles II’s time it became a favourite resort 
of the gallants and grand ladies of fashion. Ann Clarges, 
who afterwards married General Monk and became Duchess 
of Albemarle, lived there before her marriage and sold 
wash-balls, powder, and gloves. She became sempstress to 
Monk, and, although she is said to have been destitute of 
either wit or beauty, and possessed the additional handicap 
of a first husband still living, succeeded in captivating 
him. They were married at the church of St. George in 
Southwark, but after assuming her new position Pepys tells 
us she became the laughing-stock of the court, and inspired 
general disgust. 

Afterwards the New Exchange became a well-known 
place for the sale of English and foreign china, but what 
with its waxwork shows and the intrigues carried on between 
the fops and the milliners, it achieved an unenviable reputa- 
tion, and, better-class people avoiding it, it was taken down 
in 1737 and the site covered with houses. In the nineteenth 
century the spot was occupied by Coutts’s Bank, and, that 
disappearing in its turn, it is now the Tivoli Cinema. 

It was over the courtyard of old Durham House, behind 
the shops then fronting the Strand, that in 1768 the four 
brothers Adam built the Adelphi. Robert, the chief of the 
brothers, was born at Kirkcaldy in Fifeshire in 1728 and 
educated at the University of Edinburgh. He became an 
architect and went to Italy to study its ancient remains; 
after which he rose to the highest honours in his profession, 
becoming architect to their majesties and a fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies of London and Edinburgh. 
He named the new district by the Thames Adelphi, meaning 
brothers, and built a terrace overlooking the river which 
gave unrivalled views of the City on one hand and West- 
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minster Abbey and Lambeth Palace on the other, calling 
it Adelphi Terrace. To carry out the idea of brotherhood 
he named the remaining five streets: the first Adam Street, 
after their surname, and the others, Robert, John, James, 
and William Streets, from their baptismal names. The 
vast arches of the Adelphi were constructed to make the 
access to the houses level with the Strand, and to keep the 
property distinct from the river wharves, but the brothers 
had to obtain an Act of Parliament to enable them to embank 
part of the river to make its shore in a line parallel with 
Adelphi Terrace. The cellars under the arches were used 
principally for the storage of coal, but they also became the 
refuge of fugitive thieves and others of the lowest character, 
and acquired such a bad name that they were closed about 
1865. 

The Adelphi soon became one of the finest residential 
spots in London, and attracted many well-known people. 
David Garrick lived at number 5 on the Terrace and died 
there in 1779. Boswell has recorded a delightful day spent 
at the house with his widow on her first entertaining company 
after the loss of her husband. Dr. Johnson, Dr. Burney, 
- Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Hannah More were of the party. 
“* She looked well,” says Boswell, “talked of her husband 
with complacency; and while she cast her eyes at his 
portrait, which hung over the chimney-piece, said that, 
‘death was now the most agreeable object to her.’”’ On 
leaving, Boswell and Johnson paused for a few moments to 
gaze out across the river, and the former remarked that he 
was thinking of two friends they had lost, both of whom 
had lived on the Terrace—Garrick and Beauclerc. ‘“ Ay, 
Sir,” said Johnson, tenderly, “‘and two such friends as 
cannot be supplied.” Mrs. Garrick died in the same house 
in 1822. Most of the houses on the Terrace are now let 
out as commercial offices, but there are still two learned 
societies, the Royal Economic Society and the Royal 
Statistical Society, besides the Savage Club, who occupy 
the two houses, numbers 6 and 7. This club was founded 
in 1857 at the “Crown” in Vinegar Yard, famous at one 
time as the home of the “ whistling oyster,’ and removed 
to Adelphi Terrace in 1890. 


John Street occupies the actual site of old Durham House. | 
The Adam brothers built number 18 for the Society of Arts, © 


who settled there in 1774, after being located in several 
places in Fleet Street and the Strand since their foundation 
in 1754. In the hotel on the corner, now known as the 


Adelphi Hotel, but formerly as Osborne’s Hotel, stayed in | 
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1824 Kamehameha, the king of the Sandwich Islands, and 
here his queen died of measles. The king afterwards dying 
of the same disease, their bodies were laid in the vaults of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields until they were shipped to the 
Sandwich Islands for burial. At number 8, where the 
National Review has had its offices for the past seven years, 
lived in 1817 John King, a broker, and from 1838 to 1847, 
Dr. Richard Henry Goolden, physician. After that it was 
divided among several tenants. In John Street in the 
eighteenth century were the rooms of the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, 
founded in 1753. Its walls were adorned with a series of 
paintings by Mr. Barry, intended to refute the opinion that 
Englishmen had no genius for the higher departments of 
art, no love of music, nor a proper relish of anything, “‘ even 
life itself.’ Leigh Hunt was inclined to condemn the 
pictures, giving example of one designed to disprove the 
bad taste of the English in music, wherein Dr. Burney was 
shown in a coat and wig, floating among water nymphs. 

Memories of the Strand are indissolubly associated with 
the Cecil family, who acquired so much property here in 
Elizabeth’s reign, and whose rise to power and wealth was 
the outcome of the steadfastness and vision of a single 
individual, William Cecil. His was indeed a difficult task, 
for, becoming secretary of the Council in Edward VI’s reign 
and compelled against his will to sign the deed that devised 
the crown to Lady Jane Grey, he adroitly passed unscathed 
through the ordeal of her nine days’ reign by espousing 
Mary’s cause in the nick of time. Although always at heart 
a Protestant, he was able to conform to Mary’s religion and 
policy on the principle, then widely held, that it was the 
sovereign’s duty to prescribe the forms of religion and the 
subject’s duty to obey. Mary did not hesitate to employ 
him on a mission to Brussels and on the further task of 
piloting through the House of Commons a Bill for the extin- 
guishing of first-fruits and tenths. When Elizabeth suc- 
ceeded, she recognized him at once as the man for her 
purpose, a man who took no pensions and accepted no 
bribes, and he remained her faithful adviser for forty years, 
until he died in 1598. 

Elizabeth created him Baron Burghley and gave him a 
mansion in the Strand which, with its grounds, included 
the present Exeter and Burleigh Streets, with the ground 
between them, and extended east to Catherine Street and 
west to Southampton Street, then a green lane. Its 
northern boundary was the rear part of Exeter Street, 
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where a wall, now represented by the houses on the north 
side of the street, divided it from Bedford House. The place 
has an interesting history, for it was originally the vicarage 
of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, with a garden and a paddock 
for the parson’s horse. It was confiscated at the Refor- 
mation, and in 1551, conferred on Sir Thomas Palmer in 
reward for revealing a supposed plot on the part of the 
Protector Somerset. Palmer, however, lost it by attainder 
on account of promoting the cause of Lady Jane Grey, and it 
remained to the crown until Elizabeth conferred it on Lord 
Burghley. It is recorded that she supped with him there 
on July 14, 1561, before he had fully fimshed its building. 
The mansion was described as “A very fair house raised 
with bricks, proportionably adorned with four turrets placed 
at the four quarters of the house; within it is curiously 
beautified with rare devices, and especially the oratory, 
placed in an angle of the great chamber.” 

It was this oratory that afterwards became the famous 
chapel where Mr. Peter Gunning, later Bishop of Ely, of 
whom Pepys so often speaks, used to preach. John Evelyn 
relates how on Christmas Day, 1657, he attended this chapel 
with his wife to hear Gunning, and after the sermon, when he 
was giving the Holy Sacrament, the place was surrounded 
by the Parliamentary soldiers, everybody arrested, some 
taken away, and others confined to the house. Among the 
latter was Evelyn, who was permitted to dine with the 


master of the house, the Countess of Dorset, Lady Hatton, | 


and others of the company staying there. In the afternoon 
officers came from Whitehall to examine them one by one, 
and asked Evelyn why he continued to “ observe the super- 
stitious time of the Nativity—and particularly be at Common 
Prayer, which they told me was but the mass in English.” 
Finally they dismissed him in pity of his ignorance. 

At first the house was called Cecil House or Burghley 
House, and afterwards Exeter House, after Burghley’s son, 
who was created Earl of Exeter in 1605. In the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries it was occupied by various 
members of the nobility, such as Sir Thomas Edmunds, 
Lord Ashley, and the Earl of Shaftesbury, and in the City 
records they are sometimes found requesting the Lord 
Mayor to continue the allowance of the “ quill” of water 


as Daim 


from the City’s pipes that had been granted to the first | 


Lord Burghley. In Lord Ashley’s time John Locke resided 


with him as “ family physician, tutor, and private friend,” | 


and here he wrote his Essay on the Human Understanding. 


After the great fire of 1666 the house was hired for holding | 


roy 
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the Arches, Admiralty, and Prerogative Courts, until 
Doctors’ Commons should be rebuilt. 

Burleigh (or Burghley) and Exeter Streets were built 
about 1678. The former contained twenty houses, but none 
of its inhabitants can be traced before 1817, when a tallow- 
chandler, a silversmith, a founder, a glass-cutter, and a 
printer lived there. The Exeter Arms, numbers | and 2 
Burleigh Street, was founded about a century ago, and its 
landlord from 1831 until 1843 was John Holman. In 1833, 
St. Michael’s Church was built in the street, and at the same 
period wine merchants and engravers had premises there. 
In 1838 a coffee-house was established. 

It was in Exeter Street that Dr. Johnson lodged when he 
first came to London in 1737, at the house of Mr. Morris, 
a stay-maker. At that time he used to dine at the Pine- 
apple in New Street, “for eightpence, with very good 
company.” “It used,” he said, “‘ to cost the rest a shilling, 
for they drank wine; but I had a cut of meat for sixpence, 
and bread for a penny, and gave the waiter a penny; so 
that I was quite as well served, nay, better than the rest, 
for they gave the waiter nothing.” Johnson is supposed to 
have learned the art of economy from an Irish painter whom 
he knew in Birmingham, who breakfasted on bread and 
milk for a penny and did without supper. ‘“‘ On clean shirt 
day he went abroad and paid visits.” 

Exeter House was taken down in the time of William 
and Mary, and Exeter Exchange built as a sort of bazaar, 
some of the old material, including a large pair of Corinthian 
columns, being used in the new building. It extended over 
the pavement of the Strand, which ran through the shops 
on the lower floor, occupied by hosiers, cutlers, milliners, 
and sempstresses. In 1708 there were forty-eight shops on 
the ground floor, and upstairs an auction room and a land 
bank. On this upper floor the poet Gay lay in state, as 
did Lord Baltimore in 1772, a man who had the reputation 
of running away with young ladies against their will. It is 
recorded that after his remains were removed the mob 
broke in and plundered the rooms. 

In the early nineteenth century Exeter Exchange became 
a menagerie, where Byron saw a hippopotamus with a face 
resembling Lord Liverpool’s, and where the roaring of the 
lions and tigers used to frighten the horses passing along the 
Strand. There was also a famous elephant named Chunee, 
a rarity in those days, which in 1826 went mad and was shot 
under circumstances of such terror and confusion as to cause 
a sensation throughout London. In 1829, the place was 
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rebuilt as Exeter Hall, and for years afterwards the May 
meetings of various religious bodies were held there. The 
great hall was enlarged in 1850 to accommodate 3,000 people, 
and an organ built, and an orchestra and choir of 800 engaged 
for concerts, at which many of Handel’s compositions were 
performed. On June 1, 1840, Prince Albert presided at 
the first public meeting of the Society for the Extinction of 
the Slave Trade. In 1855 the Marquis of Exeter, a lineal 
descendant of the first Lord Burghley, sold the freehold by 
auction for £51,800, and in 1880 a lease was taken by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, who partly rebuilt it and 
opened it on May 29, 1881. In these days its purpose has 
changed once again, for in the fullness of time the house that 
started as a quiet country vicarage has developed into the 
Strand Palace Hotel. 


CHARLES PENDRILL 
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In the abundance and variety of its wild life, few places in 
the world can compare with the stretch of wild country 
comprising the Sabi and Shingwitzi Reserves in the North- 
Eastern Transvaal. Lying only some six hundred feet 
above sea-level and six thousand feet below the escarpment 
of the Drakensberg Mountains, it is known as the Low Veld. 
Unhealthy and malarial in the wet summer season, from 
October to April, in winter and early spring, from May to 
September, the climate is perfect. 

To the bird lover a visit to this unspoiled tract of country 
is an enchanting experience. On several occasions the 
writer has had the good fortune to spend some weeks in 
the Reserve. To camp out there, in different localities, riding 
or walking all day and sleeping out all night, is to have 
endless opportunities for the observation of bird-life. 

One of the charms of the Sabi is in the number and 
variety of its birds of prey. In settled countries the skies 
are empty, but in the Reserve a glance upward at almost 
any time is rewarded by the sight of hawks, eagles, or 
vultures wheeling against the blue. Of the true eagles, one 
of the fiercest and most handsome is the martial-hawk 
eagle. His strange method of hunting, which seems to be 
peculiar to himself, is to watch for his prey from the shelter 
of some leafy tree; swooping to earth at a short distance 
from his quarry he stalks it like a cat. With wings out- 
spread and curved beak opened widely he advances at a 
shuffling run upon his victim, which seems to be paralysed 
with terror. Early one morning, while sitting quietly 
sketching at the edge of the bush, I had the good fortune 
to see one of these eagles capture his breakfast. Below the 
bush in a glade flanked by trees some “shrimpe”’ partridges 
were feeding. Suddenly from one of the larger trees there 
swooped a big dark bird. The moment it alighted it seemed 
to bounce forward amongst the partridges and, without 
pausing, swept up again into the trees. The whole thing 
was over in a flash, and only some feathers drifting down 
wind showed the track of the marauder. 

A stretch of river not far below the garden at Sabi 
Bridge was the territory of a pair of fish-eagles, and was 
constantly enlivened by their wild screams. Their favourite 
perch was a tall dead tree; here they would sit for hours, 
close together, one slightly higher than the other, preening 
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their feathers in the sunlight or gazing up and down stream. 
Unconcerned at our presence they would allow us to ride 
close beneath their perch, when every detail of their smooth 
plumage was visible to the naked eye, the dazzling white 
of head, neck, and tail contrasting beautifully with the 
blackish-brown back and wings, the latter adorned by wedge- 
shaped markings of bright chestnut. Above the strong 
yellow beak the brilliant eyes stare haughtily forth beneath 
jutting brows; strong yellow legs complete the livery of 
this splendid bird. Occasionally this eagle screams while 
standing on a pinacle of rock or a dead tree; but as a rule 
the wonderful notes are uttered while wheeling in the air, 
and seem to express joy and triumph. Further down 
stream, in a tall wmtoma tree, was the huge nest of a tawny- 
eagle. Riding back late one evening, we passed beneath the 
branch on which the male bird had settled himself for the 
night. So close was he that I could have touched him 
with my fly-swish; the bronze-brown of each ruffled feather 
was plain to see. So long as he thought that he was unob- 
served he remained motionless, but, catching my eye, his 
feathers instantly became smooth and he sidled hastily 
round the tree so as to interpose the trunk between us. 
Having chosen his perch for the night he was reluctant to 
abandon it. Another handsome eagle is the battleur. As 
he quarters the bush in sweeping circles he is easily recognized 
by his short tail and rounded wings. He seems to rest 
upon the currents of air and to be borne along on effortless 
pinions. W. H. Hudson, writing of his boyhood in the 
Argentine, recalls the pleasure he derived from lying on 
his back and watching large birds wheeling above him. 
Nothing gives one such an impression of the wildness of the 
bush as to lie in the grass and, gazing upwards, to watch 
the slow wheeling of vultures in the high blue sky, or to 
see them dropping, one after another, towards the bush, 
and to feel that from somewhere, perhaps quite close at 
hand, the eyes of lions are observing these same birds. 
One reads of the wide span of a vulture’s wings, but it is 
only after seeing these birds rising into the air at close 
quarters that the great size of their pinions is appre 
ciated. One hot morning, having seen vultures sweeping | 
down to a point about a mile away, we turned aside | 
to investigate. Our way lay over broken ground and | 
thick bush. On topping a rise a strange sight met our 
gaze. Below us lay a small glade ringed by trees, and in it, 
almost at our feet, were scores of vultures of several dif- 
ferent kinds, black and white and dusty-hued, gathered in | 
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one tumultuous heap upon the carcass of a kudu bull. The 
trackers drove them off, and in a moment the whole glade 
was filled with the beating of their enormous wings. The 
bull had been killed in combat with a rival, and not by lions. 
Where they are undisturbed, lions usually drag their kill 
into partial concealment and lie up beside it until all the 
choicer portions are consumed. What then remains falls 
to the share of vultures, hyenas, and jackals. These leavings 
are generous when compared with the minute scraps left 
by those pirates of the bush, the wild-dogs. One may 
follow a pack of these destructive creatures all day in the 
hope of shooting some of them, coming up with them at 
intervals of a few miles, and find nothing but a few frag- 
ments of skin in the blood-stained and trampled grass, to 
show where a kudu calf or a baby water-buck has been 
devoured. For this reason vultures, while keenly observant 
of the activities of lions, are only interested in the wild- 
dog when he is dead. Vultures are valuable scavengers and, 
aided by hyenas and jackals, keep the bush clean and sweet, 
their wonderful eyesight enabling them to discover a carcass 
a few moments after death has occurred. On a day in 
spring, while stalking a lion, we had paused at the edge of 
a clearing to scan the bush ahead. After a moment I 
experienced the strange feeling of being watched from 
somewhere. Glancing upward I met the piercing gaze of 
a vulture; crouched on her nest in the bare limbs of a low 
tree, she stared and stared with fierce eyes. Vultures 
usually have but one nestling, and on another occasion, 
while out after guinea-fowl with an old pointer bitch, she 
suddenly stood rigid beneath a tree, her hair bristling. 
Thinking that she had found a snake, we called her off, but 
a cautious investigation showed a nearly fledged vulture 
squatting on the ground. At our nearer approach the 
youngster threw himself upon his fat, grey back, and raising 
his powerful claws prepared to defend himself, after the 
manner of owls and some other birds of prey. Above us 
in the high tree we saw the nest from which he had fallen. 
I felt sorry for his mother, but she would no doubt feed him, 
and if he escaped the jaws of a prowling serval or civet he 
might yet fulfil his destiny and, soaring up into the enormous 
sky, join his fellows wheeling in a world of light. 

Marabou storks associate with vultures and occasionally 
indulge in a feed of carrion, but they also prey upon locusts 
and small reptiles; they are not common birds in the Sabi, 
and are only seen there on rare occasions. 

Of the rarer birds, one of the most startling is the jabiru, 
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or saddle-billed stork. Riding one morning over some low- 
lying ground under the Lebombo Hills, we came upon 
one of these tall dark birds in an open glade. Rising 
leisurely, he flew along just ahead of us, his long legs 
trailing, his wings, with their startling patches of white, 
beating slowly up and down. Alighting a few paces farther 
on, he ran two or three steps and, folding his wings, turned 
to watch us, giving us thereby a perfect view of his head 
and the curious band of red round his big dark bill. One 
of the most interesting of the larger birds is the ground- 
hornbill. Heavily built, measuring four feet from head to 
tail, of a glossy blue-black, with some red and white about 
their huge horny beaks, the first sight of these great birds 
caused me to gasp with delighted amazement, and each 
subsequent view of them gave a sense of adventure such as 
no other bird could evoke. To flush them from the river- 
bank, and to see them fly across with strong, steady wing- 
beats, to watch them solemnly stalking in line through the 
bush in their day-long search for the reptiles, rodents, and 
insects on which they live, was to feel interest quickened 
to the point of excitement, and the days on which I saw 
‘them are especially noted in my diary. This feeling is 
caused partly by the knowledge of their intelligence. 
Sclater, the great authority on South African birds, describes 
their affectionate devotion as pets. While feeding, and 
unaware that they are observed, they converse together 
in low tones, and at a little distance the sound is exactly 
like that of several persons talking together, the different 
timbre of the voices of the females distinct from that of the 
males. This is described by ornithologists as ‘‘ booming.” 

Our first camp of the season was on the banks of the 
M’hantlemari, seven miles from headquarters, and on a 
sunny afternoon in July we rode thither. After the hot 
ride a bathe—there are no crocodiles in this shallow, crystal 
stream. Mid-winter and the water deliciously warm. Lying 
in the shallows, I watched a party of bush-babblers or 
“seven sisters’? working their way through the willow- 
like scrub at the water’s edge. Although the wind-like 
chatter of these babblers is one of the commonest and most 
pleasant of river-side sounds, the birds themselves are hard 
to observe and usually are only to be seen when sweeping in 
small parties across the stream. 

One of the joys of being encamped near water is the 
opportunity afforded of seeing and hearing the birds which 
visit the drinking-places at night. Concealed in the reeds 
near a sand-rimmed pool we settle down to wait on the 
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warm ground. The tall reeds rustle and the river flows, 
and from all quarters of the bush come the joyous cries of 
the francolins going to roost. The guinea-fowl have long 
since left the water and sought refuge for the night in the 
topmost branches of some thorny tree. As the light fades 
in the west, the doves come planing down to the stream; 
the little lemon dove which hides and coos all day long 
in the heart of some leafy tree; the tambourine dove, dressed 
in pink and silver; the lovely pale green fruit-pigeon; and 
last of all the dainty little emerald-spotted dove, the 
musical cadence of whose five falling notes, once heard, is 
never forgotten. A crane is the next to arrive, so softly 
that he is there almost before we are aware of his coming. 
Bouncing lightly on the sands he runs a few steps, folds 
his wings and, after glancing keenly all round, stalks silently 
over the shingle to the pool. Other creatures visit the 
water—a family of warthog, kudu, a waterbuck—but 
to-night we are concerned only with the birds; and now, 
when it is almost dark, comes the event for which we are 
waiting—the flighting of the sand-grouse. Singly at first, 
then in twos and threes, they come hurtling through the 
air to pitch, one after another, on the damp sand at the 
edge of the stream. Sometimes they dally awhile to play 
and chase one another, but to-night they are in haste; 
alighting close to the water, they sip and are up and away 
ina breath. The last gleam of light fades from the sky; it is 
the hour when, for a short space, silence falls upon the 
bush, there is no sound save the rustle of illala palms and 
the whispering of the rushes. As we scramble out of the 
river-bed there comes from somewhere beyond the Lebombo 
Hills the roar of a lion; an owl calls from the thicket, the 
creatures of night are waking, the day birds fall silent—all 
but one—the crowned lapwing still sends forth his vigorous 
cry as he tumbles unseen in the clear darkness overhead. 
Now the great eagle-owl awakens and ruffles his feathers; 
launching himself from the leafy tree in which he has spent 
the day he floats soundlessly through the shadowy bush 
uttering his strange, intimidating cry. Heard for the first 
time, even though in close proximity to the camp, the savage 
grunt caused me to hurry back with my head over my 
shoulder and a fast-beating heart. 

When darkness falls on the camp and the lights are lit, 
always a tiny scops owl arrives to take toll of any insects 
that may be attracted by the glow. A careful scrutiny will 
reveal him perched upon a tree just outside the thorn 
scherm, his small, compactly built body, only five inches 
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in length, delicately grey against the background of night. 
His call, I had almost said his song, is beautiful and quite 
unlike that of any other owl. It consists of a descending 
scale of six or seven separate notes, each one round 
and perfect, a scatter of silver drops falling softly into the 
silence. Another typical night sound in the bush is the 
tremulous note, very soft and soothing, of the little tree- 
frog, which surely must have the soul of a bird in its frail 
green body. 

Long before dawn the sleeper is roused by the vigorous 
crowing of the big red-throated partridges. Their cries 
ring from every quarter of the bush; the “ go-away birds ” 
hasten to add their mocking voices to the morning chorus, 
to which the rolling call of the crowned guinea-fowl supplies 
an accompaniment as of fairy kettledrums. One by one 
the smaller birds awake, and the rising sun is greeted by a 
burst of music from a thousand throats. Nothing in the 
twenty-four hours quite equals this one of the African day, 
when the newly risen sun draws spicy odours from the night- 
cooled earth and music from the heart of every bush. 

While breakfast is cooking, a rock by the river makes a 
' pleasant post of observation, and, almost immediately, a 
bush on my right is visited by a party of the lovely helmet- 
shrikes, which when flying look so like large butterflies. 
Another “ butterfly bird” is the pied kingfisher. Almost 
every shallow reach in the river is haunted by one of these 
beautifully marked birds. Poised above the water, his 
quivering form assumes a delicate, downward curve from 
head to tail, and makes one of the prettiest and most common 
of river-side pictures. One of these birds is fishing a little 
pool just below my rock, and oh! how hard he has to work 
for his breakfast. Nine times in succession he hovers and 
dives, and at length emerges bearing a tiny fish, with which 
he instantly flies away, so perhaps even that one is not for 
himself. This stretch of river is evidently a favourite 
fishing-ground, for no sooner has he disappeared than a 
pair of his cousins, the tiny malachite kingfishers, come 
flashing down stream. About half the size of British king- 
fishers, these lovely little creatures are even more richly 
dressed in the two shades of blue suggested by their name, 
while their feet and legs are of purest rose colour. From the 
rushes below my seat rises a tiny wisp of song where a 
reed-warbler balances on a swaying reed. From behind me 
the sound of gay chattering announces the arrival of a 
party of wood-hoopoes, which flying through the bush 
settle in the trees all about me. Pressed close to the trunks 
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they seem to glide all over the bark in their lively search 
for insects; no crevice is passed over, and they progress as 
easily upside down or beneath a branch as above it. Larger 
than an English thrush, these delightful birds have plumage 
of the glossiest black, set off by touches of white, crested 
heads, delicately curved bills of sealing-wax red, and long, 
wedge-shaped tails. With their animated movements, 
bright eyes, and pretty poses they make a charming picture 
of happy activity. There is another, larger hoopoe, the 
one of the picture-books, a bird of buft and brown, fantasti- 
cally beautiful, with its fan-like crest of twelve broad 
cinnamon feathers ending each in a dark-brown spot or eye. 

It is time to return to breakfast, but I stay a little to 
watch some zebra coming down to the water. They are 
attended by several tick-birds, which are unaware of my 
presence, or they would instantly give the alarm. About 
the size of jackdaws, they have something of the same alert 
and wary carriage, but instead of blue eyes theirs are of 
ruby to match their legs. They are birds of great intelli- 
gence. When in company with wild animals it is almost 
impossible to approach them, and yet when they are with 
domestic cattle they will allow the spectator to walk up 
to within a few feet. They are amusing to watch, with 
their lively, jaunty movements, and the sure smoothness 
with which they climb all over the hides of the animals in 
their search for ticks. Suddenly they see me and, rising 
into the air, their shrill cries cause the startled zebra to 
bound away into the bush. The stroll back to camp was 
enlivened by the sight of yet another lovely bird. A glossy 
starling, the deep blue of its plumage iridescent in the sun- 
light, rose from the grass at my feet and flashing across 
the path settled in a tree of pure white blossom. 

Shortly after this we struck camp and returned to head- 
quarters. In the trees of the compound the huge nests of 
the buffalo weaver-birds, quiet and almost deserted ten 
days before, were once again centres of bustle and activity 
with the approach of spring. The sun was sinking as we 
rode up to the house, and away on the right the little 
Namaqua partridges were calling from the corn-lands “ pretty, 
pretty dear,” while from the syringas by the garden fence 
came the sweet low notes of the sombre bulbul, murmuring 
his vespers. 
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It is satisfactory to note that, after all, February 1930 
did not fill the dykes in its most approved style. This 
was to have been the case according to an eminent British 
meteorologist, as reported in a daily newspaper about 
two months ago. In actual fact it turned out to be a ve 
dry month everywhere, so much so that by March ath 
conditions satisfying the conventional definition of an 
“absolute drought” had been established over a com- 
paratively large part of the British Isles. 

To those interested in British weather, however, the 
most notable event of late is the publication by the Meteoro- 
logical Office of a new and enlarged daily weather report 
in place of the original form M.O. 2370, which form was 
referred to in the National Review of September 1929. The 
writer considers that a real and substantial advance has 
been made by the addition of the “Chart of Weather in 
the Northern Hemisphere.” This, it seems, has been made 
possible through the improvement in international co- 
operation. The happy result of this co-operation is that 
now, by midday—Sundays and Bank Holidays excepted— 
we are able to get a complete map of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere, neatly reproduced in buff tint and black, giving 
at a glance the wind, weather, temperature, and pressure 
distribution for the same morning over all North America, 
Europe, North Africa, and North Asia. No doubt some 
of the isobaric lines in mid-ocean and North of the Arctic 
must of necessity be estimated, but this is of little conse- 
quence; it would be a dull world, indeed, were no one—not 
even a meteorologist—allowed to exercise a limited amount 
of personal ingenuity and imagination. The writer con- 
siders that for general utility and interest this new map 
eclipses anything of the sort so far published in Great Britain, 
and the speed with which it is produced is quite surprising. 
Without doubt any person interested in the subject would 
be well advised to obtain these reports from the Meteorological 
Office; they are surely the best pennyworths of official in- 
formation obtainable anywhere. 

Notre.—The diagram for February was entirely satis- 
factory up to February 17th. The dry period between 
February 8th and 13th, broken by the rain patch on Feb- 
ruary 15th, arrived as expected. The peaks of rain given 
to February 25th and March 6th were also correct to the 
day, but, generally speaking, from February 18th to 
March 2nd this curve of expectations proved to be too high. 
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The”curve gives an estimate of the varying number of 
places in Great Britain and Ireland where rain will be 
recorded. It will prove to be a useful guide for selecting 
wet and dry periods of days in advance, but it is not intended 
to be used as a reliable day-to-day forecast. When rain will 
fall in all parts of the British Isles the curve should be at its 
highest limit; when there will be no rain anywhere it should 
be at its lowest limit. The times when rain is most expected 
are shaded black, whilst stippled shading shows when rain 
isleast expected. The dayreferred to is the 24 hours, 8 a.m. to 
8a.m. The term “rain” includes precipitation of all sorts. 

The indications at present are: 

(a) That, during the second half of April and opening days 
of May, the total rainfall will exceed the average amount 
in most districts. 

(6) That, after May 3rd, a deficiency of rain will again set 
in over the S.E. of England, but that the N.W. of the 
British Islands will, at the same time, experience a 
slight excess. 

(c) That, considering the British Islands as a whole, the 
total rain during the coming three months will not differ 
appreciably from the normal. 

(d) That, during April, the barometer will fluctuate con- 
siderably after the first week and fall to a low point 
during the period April 14th to 19th. 

(e) That in the S.E. of England April 6th to 9th will be a 
warm period, but that there will be no lasting rise of 
temperature during the month, and two or three notice- 
ably cold days during the second half of the month. 

(f) That the weather during the second half of April will be 
very changeable and showery, and that the unsettled 
conditions will reach their greatest intensity on and 
within 48 hours of April 17th, the exact day depending 
on the locality. DUNBOYNE. 13.iii.1930 
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THE SECRET MAPS 


On the 4th of July, 1918, certain officers of the R.N.A.S. at 
Philippopolis received some bogus post-cards from people 
they did not know and referring to things they had never 
done. I, myself, received a post-card from some address 
in Cadogan Square, and signed “ Lily.” It was something 
to this effect: 


““DreaR RowLAND,—How are you enjoying your stay in 
Bulgaria? We often think about you, particularly last week, 
when we went up the river as far as Runnymede. How 
different from last year! Donald is rapidly improving in his 
tennis, but will never approach you at your best. Well, 
cheer up, old boy, Aunt Marian sends her love and all the 
girls want to be remembered to you. 
** Yours ever, 
“* LILY.” 


Now the significant things about this post-card were: 
that I was a prisoner in 1917, so could not have gone up 
the river to Runnymede in that year at all; that I did not 
know anyone called Donald, and that at that time I was 
not a tennis player; that I never had an Aunt Marian, and 
that I did not know anyone who signed herself “ Lily.” 
In normal times, on receiving a post-card like that, one would 
probably make some exclamation of astonishment, show it 
to the nearest person and ask him or her what on earth it 
meant. A prisoner-of-war camp, however, has an atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and intrigue, which makes a different 
course of conduct advisable. Therefore, after reading the 
post-card through several times I merely put it into my 
pocket without saying anything. 

At that period in the history of Philippopolis Camp the 
officers were as a rule grouped in twos and threes in 
separate cubicles made of rush-mat partitions. On that 
particular morning, after the excitement caused by the 
arrival of a mail had died down, I walked along to the 
“cabin”? (our name for a cubicle) occupied by Viscount 
Torrington and Greig. After a few minutes’ conversation I 
mentioned casually that I had received a mysterious post- 


card, couched in affectionate terms, from an unknown lady. | 


Torrington and Greig looked at me as if to make sure 


\ 
| 


that I meant what I said, and then disclosed the fact that | 
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they had a joke on of their own over something of the same 
sort. They had kept it dark, however, as I had done, 
assuming that there might be more in it than met the eye. 
Up till then probably each of us thought he had been singled 
out, as a man of known resource and intelligence, to play 
the part of hero in a sort of spy drama. Then the discovery 
that as many as three of us had received similar communi- 
cations gave the impression that the post-cards were being 
scattered broadcast, and that it was a practical joke on the 
part of somebody at home to give us something to think 
about and keep our spirits up. We therefore exchanged 
post-cards, and the effect of reading messages in such 
intimate terms from unknown senders was so ludicrous that 
we burst into laughter over them. Our laughter and some 
of our remarks were heard by Marsh, an R.N.A.S. officer 
on the other side of the partition, and he came in and 
announced that he also had had a post-card he could not 
make head or tail of. This discovery caused fresh merri- 
ment, the noise of which reached the ears of Cooper, an 
R.N.A.S. officer, who shared a cabin opposite with Blandy 
of the R.N.A.S. and Owen of the R.F.C. Cooper came in, 
and recommended silence as to the cause of our hilarity. 
A suggestion of mine that the post-cards would probably 
furnish a means of getting out of the country caused a 
fresh outburst, as every post-card seemed like an effusion of 
a Whitehall flapper writing to a lonely soldier. 

For curiosity’s sake we began to see what we could 
make of them, taking the first letter of each word, for 
instance, to see what they spelt; then reading the first 
word of each line downwards; then the last word of each 
line. In no case could we arrive at any intelligible result, 
so we tried heating in front of the fire to see if any invisible 
writing (made by using onion-juice instead of ink) would 
appear between the lines. This method failed to furnish 
the key, so as a last resort one of the post-cards was put 
into water. We waited until it was soaked, then we all 
crowded round in breathless expectation while the layers 
of paper, of which it was composed, were pulled apart. 
Sure enough, as the top surface was pulled away something 
coloured underneath appeared to our wondering eyes; and 
dead silence fell on the group, everyone present realizing 
that this was the most dramatic moment since we had been 
there. We fell back a little, so as not to interfere with the 
delicate task of unmasking the real message, whatever it 
might be, and soon the word was whispered that it was 
&@ map! 
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A few minutes later it lay revealed for us all to see— 
a map of a stretch of country to the south of Philippopolis, 
showing some villages we knew by name, also the roads 
marked in red, the streams in blue; woods and mountains, 
names of places, and heights of hills all shown clearly as on 
a military map. We all stood silent in front of this revela- 
tion; things were happening now with a vengeance! The 
languor, the lassitude, the boredom consequent on months 
of stagnation in a prison camp, all vanished in contemplation 
of the stupendous possibilities opened up by this new 
development. What new chain of events had been started 
by the unnoticed arrival in camp of these innocent-looking 
post-cards? What would it lead to? Would it result in our 
triumphantly escaping, and so avoiding three or four years’ 
possible further captivity; or would the whole plot be dis- 
covered, and the officers to whom the post-cards were 
addressed become the objects of the Bulgars’ vengeance? 
These were some of the thoughts which passed through 
our minds at the time, and in view of the leakage of infor- 
mation which had taken place in the case of previous plans 
to escape there was no need to impress upon anyone present 
the need of secrecy. 

After the arrival of the first batch of post-cards there 
was nothing to do but possess our souls in patience till some 
more arrived, as the disconnected nature of the first lot 
showed they were part of a larger scheme. We had to 
decide first of all as to the ownership of the cards, as it 
was not apparent at that stage whether this was a scheme 
launched by the Admiralty for the benefit of any naval 


officer who cared to avail himself of it, or whether the cards | 


were being sent out in response to requests by individual 
officers. 

The question was: Were the cards common property, or 
were they being sent to one but addressed to several so as 
to prevent suspicion falling upon any one officer by his 
receiving numerous epistles of the same nature? It now 
became known that Owen and Cooper had both sent home 
requests for aid in escaping. Owen had cashed a manu- 
script cheque, written on a large piece of notepaper, with 
Monsieur Kalcheff, a wealthy civilian in Philippopolis, who 
occasionally consented to accommodate us in this manner. 
Owen’s cheque had got home to his bankers through 
Switzerland or Holland, and on the back of it was written 
a long message in onion-juice, which would be invisible 
until heated in front of a fire. The bankers were ignorant 
of this, but Owen had also written to a friend of his who 
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was interested in photography. By skilful wording of the 
letter, and the use of the word “‘ development ”’ in connec- 
tion with his cheque, now in the bank’s possession, Owen 
had hoped to convey to his friend that he wanted him to 
get the cheque from the bank and to develop it. Many 
months later Owen told me in Salonica that his friend had 
gathered his meaning, had persuaded the bank to part with 
the cheque, and had succeeded in revealing the hidden 
message, which stood out perfectly clearly. As a result 
of this the R.F.C. had a scheme ready to put into execution, 
under which some machines were to land near Philippopolis 
Camp in October, pick up Owen and any companions he 
might have with him, and fly back with them to the British 
lines in time for breakfast. Thasos Island, from which I 
had made my last flight, was only about one and a half hours 
from Philippopolis by air, though by train it took about 
thirty-six hours to reach the coast by the quickest route. 

Before October came, however, the Bulgars had asked 
for an armistice, and we were all liberated and sent to 
Salonica in the course of that month. 

Cooper’s method of communicating with home was some- 
what different. He knew a Commander, R.N., and had 
written to him a bogus post-card similar to those which we 
had received at Philippopolis. This would naturally put 
the Commander on inquiry, and further observation would 
show a trained investigator that the post-card was in code, 
the key to which was contained in a given page of a certain 
Gunnery Manual in use in the Navy. Cooper’s theory was 
that his post-card had been received and understood by the 
Commander, and that the mysterious post-cards now 
arriving at Philippopolis were being sent out in pursuance of 
an Admiralty scheme to enable us to escape. This explana- 
tion seemed the most plausible one, and all the officers 
agreed to hand over their post-cards to Cooper without 
much demur. 

That period happened to be a good one for mails, which 
came in two or three days a week. Every time about half 
a dozen post-cards came, of the type which we soon learned 
to recognize. There was nothing suspicious about them, 
though our anxious eyes did notice that not one of them 
bore an English postmark. All our letters were post- 
marked in England, Geneva, and Sofia, so that in this con- 
glomeration of postmarks the fact that the post-cards were 
only stamped “Geneva” and “Sofia” would probably 
pass unnoticed. 

Our chief anxiety was to take care that none of these 
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post-cards got into the hands of one R.N.A.S. officer, whose 
mind had become unhinged through privation. His mental 
condition was not known at home, so post-cards came 
addressed to him as well as to the rest of us. We had no 
scruples about waylaying the postman and _ intercepting 
all cards addressed to this officer, as we soon learnt to tell 
real from bogus post-cards, and for one of the latter to have 
got into his possession would have been fatal. The mind 
of the officer in question was full of plots and counter-plots, 
one of his delusions being that Lloyd George was the arch- 
Hun. To have received one of these bogus post-cards, 
addressed to himself, would have confirmed his worst sus- 
picions that he was encompassed about by the hosts of evil. 
We therefore had to tell off an “officer of the day” to 
watch for the mail, and we kept a sort of roster for this 
purpose. 

Not only maps were contained in the insides of these post- 
cards. Before very long a card came which revealed very 
small writing when the top surface was scraped off. This 
proved to be a passport, written in Bulgarian, and bearing a 
purported reproduction of the official seal of the First Army 
Headquarters at Sofia and the signature of the chief of 
police! Truly, we thought, the marvels of the British Secret 
Service organization were beyond belief. We had already 
thought, on seeing the minute details of the maps which 
they had sent out at first, that the Secret Service at home 
knew more about the country already, than we should find 
out in ten years. The completeness of the details in this 
imitation passport struck us as a masterpiece of organization 
in face of most difficult obstacles. The directions on this 
card were to reproduce the writing and seals, about three 
times as big as they appeared on the post-card itself. In 
order that we should not be in the dark as to the nature and 
contents of the passport, in case we ever had to use it, they 
had the foresight to supply a translation also, which was 
something to this effect: 


“To the authorities in the district of Philippopolis and 
on the coasts of the Aigean Sea: 

“Please give safe conduct and every facility to Lieutenant 
Fritz von Arnst, of the Imperial German Navy, and con- 
panions, who are passing through the country on a tour of 
inspection.” 


The audacity of this document, and the mixture of , 
foresight and sense of humour in addressing it to the very © 
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people by whom we were most likely to be caught, struck 
us dumb with admiration of the master-mind which con- 
ceived the idea. We gathered from this that we were meant 
to travel in uniform, which in any case was advisable, to 
avoid being shot as spies—a likely occurrence in Bulgaria 
if we were caught in disguise. A later card, however, 
contained full directions as to what we were to do. We 
were to travel on foot in naval uniform, and were to time 
our journey so as to arrive at the coast, near the mouth 
of the River Nestos, during a fortnight when there was no 
moon. 

For our guidance a card was being sent, giving the times 
of moonrise and moonset, and the hours of moonlight, on 
all the nights of August, September, and October 1918. 
We afterwards received both the cards giving this infor- 
mation, for it is a noteworthy fact (showing the thorough- 
ness of the Admiralty organization) that all the cards were 
sent in duplicate, so that there should be no chance of a 
missing link through a card going adrift. There were two 
fortnights when there would be no moon—the last fortnight 
in August and the first fortnight in October. Every night 
during each of these two periods, agents would be landed, 
with khaki armlets and rifles, at a point near the mouth of 
the River Nestos, and marked on our maps. The passwords 
were to be: for the officers, “Stavros”; for the agents, 
“London.” (Stavros was a small harbour at the head of 
the Gulf of Orfano near the point where the Entente right 
flank rested on the Augean Sea, and was a British base.) 
Motor-boats were to be in waiting, and parties of not more 
than six officers could be dealt with at a time. The first 
thing that struck us about this scheme was that it placed 
the lives of the Secret Service men in great peril. However, 
if the Admiralty cared to risk their lives like that it was no 
concern of ours. 

Once the scheme had unfolded itself before us, and we 
understood it in all its bearings, we held a secret meeting 
in Torrington’s cabin and had a low-voiced consultation as 
to how many should avail themselves of the chance of 
returning to duty. The largest number of naval officers 
that were ever in the country was ten, and on one celebrated 
occasion, with the aid of an ex-stoker from among the privates 
in the camp, we had played the Army Officers at Soccer. 
Flight-Lieutenant Brady had escaped in January 1918, 
however, and at the time of which I am writing was away at 
Sew Liejwo for punishment. Excluding the R.N.A.S. officer 
who was mentally deranged, the number of possible entries 
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under the present scheme was eight. A vote was taken, 
with the result that everyone present volunteered to go, 
and the meeting was adjourned to a later date for the 
discussion of arrangements. 

I myself had not much faith in that unanimous vote in 
favour of escaping, as I thought that what is known as the 
““ psychology of crowds” had something to do with it. It 
seemed to me that no one could have hung back and faced 
the accusing eyes of the rest at that meeting without 
appearing afraid, and that it was the unconscious realiza- 
tion of this fact which had caused everyone present to 
volunteer as a starter. I remember it cost me a sleepless 
night thinking over the pros and cons, and I took the earliest 
opportunity afterwards of canvassing the opinions of the 
individuals who had composed that meeting. I realized 
quite well that it was no good engaging in a desperate 
adventure like that unless one went in for it wholeheartedly 
and with no doubts at the back of one’s mind, or in the 
bottom of one’s heart, as to the wisdom and practicability 
of the undertaking. I thought of a tale by O. Henry, the 
American short-story writer, which I had read not long 
before. In it he mentioned that among the mounted police 
in the Wild West, where they are often engaged in hunting 
bandits or outlaws who are crack shots, a man chooses 
his stirrup-companion with more care than he chooses his 
wife, as his life may depend at times on the man riding next 
to him. I thought we, in our escape, were somewhat in the 
position of those mounted police, and that there was no 
room for doubtful starters in our party. I found, as I 
expected, that several of those who had so willingly volun- 
teered had private doubts which they had not cared to 
mention. A frank discussion of these doubts and fears, 
however, had the effect of banishing them, as the arguments 
in favour of making the attempt were stronger than those 
against, so that in the result our determination to carry 
out our previous decision was strengthened. The great 
thing to be said in favour of supporting this scheme was 
that it did offer a very efficient means of getting out of the 
country once one had reached the coast. 

The great objection to escaping (and one which rendered 
all schemes futile) had always been that even if the coast 
was reached one was just as much a prisoner as ever, as 
all boats had been burnt and there were numerous patrols 
along the shore. With regard to the present scheme, also, 
esprit de corps urged us on to take advantage of it. After 
the Admiralty had gone to all this trouble, and obviously 
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spent so much money on our account, we felt that the least 
we Officers could do was to second their efforts by seizing 
the opportunity they were giving us. It was as if we were 
all out in small boats at a distance, and the flagship had 
hoisted our pennants as a recall signal. 

The details of our preparations for escaping are too 
long to give here. We had not much time to get ready— 
about five weeks—and the first party (Cooper, Blandy, 
Owen, and Marsh) left on the 14th of August. 

Owen was an R.F.C. man, but was entitled to a place 
in the first party as he had been as active as Cooper in 
securing aid from home, but his plans had not matured 
quite so soon. They had a quantity of khaki, which they 
had to get dyed blue in the town, the excuse they made 
being that the clothes were wanted for camp theatricals. 
Their enterprise was nearly wrecked at the outset. They 
had to get from the officers’ quarters to the men’s in the 
afternoon. They were then to dress and put their packs 
on in the store-room, but had no opportunity of slipping 
through the sentry-cordon the first night, so were imprisoned 
in a very confined and verminous space for at least twenty- 
four hours. We were horrified, the morning after they had 
disappeared, to hear from our servants that they were still 
in the camp. They got safely away the second night, 
however, though they had an agonizing few minutes when 
a search-party of Bulgars was looking for them. The Bulgar 
corporal actually knocked on their door, then remarked: 
“ Ah, that’s only a store-room,” and walked away! They 
were caught at Chepelari ten days later and brought back 
to the camp. On the 28th of August, Beare and I went. 
We were also caught at Chepelari ten days later, and brought 
back about the 10th of September. ‘l'orrington and Greig 
then escaped about the 12th of September, but Greig (who 
was my pilot when we were shot down nearly two years 
previously) was unfortunately wounded by a shot from a 
sentry’s rifle the first night out. To our great sorrow he 
died in hospital the next day, and was buried in Philip- 
popolis the same afternoon. 

Seven of us were then undergoing twenty-one days’ 
close confinement for escaping, but we were allowed to 
go to Greig’s funeral with the other officers—British, 
French, and Italian. In that corner of the cemetery there 
are many British graves—soldiers who died in captivity in 
Philippopolis during the years 1915-18. 

I believe the secret maps, and the post-cards on which 
they came, were all destroyed before the attempts to escape 
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began. We made copies of them on tracing-paper, which 
were handier to use, and would not cause such awkward 
questions to be asked if they were discovered. We thought 
it best for the origin of our maps, and especially of that 
wonderful passport, to remain a mystery. We need not have 
been so careful, as it happened, for with startling sudden- 
ness the Bulgarian armistice was announced less than 
a fortnight later—on September 29, 1918. In another fort- 
night, by the middle of October, we were all on our way 
to Salonica, and our imprisonment was merely an evil 
memory. 

One interesting question remains to be answered—who 
were the writers of those post-cards, couched in such intimate 
terms and signed “ Lily,” ‘“‘ Kathleen,” “ Dorothy,” etc.? 
Were they charming lady clerks at the Admiralty, or 
members of the W.R.N.S., and did any of the officers get 
into touch with their unknown correspondents, with 
romantic results? Unfortunately, the experiences of real 
life rarely follow the lines of the popular novel. Those 
post-cards were another illustration of the occasions the 
** handy man ”’ can rise to. 

They were all written by the same Commander, R.N. 


R. W. FRAZIER 
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CORRESPONDENCE SECTION 
“THE OPEN ROAD” 


To THE EDITOR oF THE National Rewiew. 


Sir,—I was interested to see some comments on my 
articles from an orthodox medical man. But one cannot 
take him very seriously, because he follows the unfortunate 
course of. quoting from my articles (often misquoting) 
without the context, and then “ demolishing”? what was 
never stated. E.g., he says I have one idea, that disease is 
due to food poisoning. ‘“‘ Poisoning from eating what is 
not suitable for food,’’ would be permissible. He suggests 
that disease is often due to the absence of certain essential 
elements from the body. Why not think further and seek 
the cause for this “‘ absence’?? Why should a body gradu- 
ally fail to produce its essential requirements? It might be 
because it has been gradually poisoned beyond the point of 
adequate functioning. 

Why does the blood deteriorate in a way known as 
“pernicious anemia’? Long years of wrong eating provide 
a complete answer to anyone who has studied the subject. 
The object of right eating is to avoid this deterioration by 
the simple method of keeping the body healthy. Liver may, 
in some cases, alleviate this disease, or shorten its course. 
That is the work of the doctor, but why contract it? 

I did not sneer at vitamins. I wrote that they come from 
fresh and raw foods, and that the body will get all it wants 
if one eats such foods, without essaying the very difficult, if 
not impossible, task of finding out how many sorts and what 
amount of vitamins are necessary for any individual daily. 

The “‘ stock ” diseases referred to would not be contracted 
by people eating natural food, so one need not worry about 
cures. My articles carefully stated this. 

I quite agree that food-poisoning has gone on since men 
ate meat! In fact, I said so. Also that there are innumer- 
able gradations of right eating and, consequently, of im- 
munity to disease. 

Herbivorous diet is a counsel of perfection only to be 
attained by a few. The rest come in between, down to the 
glutton who dies in early maturity from “ non-foods.” On 
the serious question of the cure of tuberculosis, surely the 
word “‘ prevention”? was meant? Will Dr. Porritt, or any 
other orthodox doctor, claim that he has “ cured ”’ a single 
case? If so, how? Will he not tell us? 

As regards cancer, many very eminent men, including 
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Sir Arbuthnot Lane and his distinguished associates, will not 
agree that diet has no effect on this disease. Apart from this, 
there is great hope of cure from several “ unorthodox ” 
methods of treatment, just as Mr. Spahlinger has undoubtedly 
cured many advanced cases of tuberculosis, to the writer’s 
knowledge. But these are very serious matters, and I regret 
that Dr. Porritt could not enlarge further on them. May I 
tell him that a large committee of well-known homeeopathists 
and others in America (the names are available) have certified 
that over five hundred cases of cancer (chiefly in advanced 
stages) out of some eight hundred victims were “ cured’ by 
a well-known system of treatment not yet accepted as 
** orthodox ”’? 

Dr. Porritt must have been wool-gathering over “ milk.” 
I did say that milk is not a natural food for adults, and is 
therefore ‘‘ poisonous”’ to them. So it is. But I do know 
that it is natural food for babies. Nature does not provide 
milk for adults; it comes from artificially stimulated cows. 
As for the “tests” on children, has Dr. Porritt ever seen 
children fed only (after weaning) on raw and fresh food? 
Also, has he ever heard of the effects of such food on expectant 
mothers and childbirth? 

All these subjects require space to deal with, but they are 
very interesting. They also need considerable study and 
thought. 

Re “ large intestines,” perhaps a carnivorous animal has 
a shorter one than a herbivorous, or he would not exist. 
Nor are elephants or gorillas very timid. The remarks on 
nitrogen are amazing. One imagined the body was generally 
trying to get rid of an excess of this. 

If men’s teeth are meant for tearing raw meat, they do 
no credit to their designer! The fact is they never were 
evolved from meat-eating. If flesh and fish were eaten raw 
they would be a vastly better food, as is well known. But 
man cannot stomach them raw. They have to be dressed 
and their “natural” flavour killed as much as possible, 
which does not look as if they were intended for human 
food! 

In fact, I regret very much to say that I cannot agree 
with Dr. Porritt’s last paragraph, and space prevents detailed 
refutation. The present standard of civilized health offers 
the best comment. If Dr. Porritt is satisfied with it, there 
is no more to be said. Those who have seen or studied the 
results of what I call ‘‘ natural’ food realize there is some- 
thing better! 

“* VAGRANT ”’ 
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Kineq’s CoLLEGE, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE National Review. 


Sir,—All success to “ Vagrant ” in his ‘‘ Anti-Meat-Eating ” 
campaign. All normal people must wish him success. 

With the growing population of the world, it seems 
inevitable that in the not-very-distant future there will be 
a considerable shortage of meat. And no doubt this will be 
accentuated by the fact that the nations of the Far East, 
who are now mainly vegetarians, will soon awaken to the 
benefits of meat-eating, as they are awakening to so many 
of the benefits of civilization. 

In view of these facts, the more people who become 
vegetarians, the more meat there will be for we others. 
So may I again wish all success to ‘‘ Vagrant.” 

Yours, etc., 
“* CALLIPHORA ” 


THE CHANNEL TUNNEL IN 1882 


To THE EDITOR OF THE National Review. 


Srr,—I have in my possession the Minutes of the Canning 
Club, May 2, 1882, and as that meeting dealt with the 
Channel Tunnel it may interest your readers to know what 
Oxford undergraduates thought of this matter nearly fifty 
years ago. At this time the Hon. George Nathaniel Curzon, 
afterwards Marquis Curzon of Kedleston, was Secretary, and 
amongst others present were Viscount Cranborne, his brother, 
Lord William Cecil, Lord Pakenham, and Messrs. Frank 
Pemberton, E. B. Iwan-Muller, Marriot, Smythe, Burn, 
Thring, Wood, How, Talbot, Sclater-Booth, Bower, Gedge. 

Lord William Cecil, who is now the Bishop of Exeter, 
read what is described in the Minutes as a “‘ very smart little 
paper on the Channel Tunnel,” and his intellect and delivery 
alike received praise. Passing over previous schemes for 
connecting England with the Continent, 


“and which embraced Tubes, Bridges, and various kinds of 
boats, he centred all his attention upon the tunnel pro- 
posals, first mooted by a gentleman who bore the euphonious 
surname of the First Evangelist. This idea had now been 
fully elaborated and put into tangible shape by the excava- 
tions at present proceeding beneath the Straits of Dover. 
Defended though this tunnel was to be by mines, forts, 
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torpedoes, and pipes, Lord William Cecil did not hesitate 
to pronounce it both from the military and the political 
point of view as a national danger. With the bold dashes 
of a Millais he sketched a brilliant picture of the invasion 
of England by a body of five hundred French soldiers, 
whose successful movements, wholly removed from the 
sphere of chance, were to culminate in the capture of Dover 
Castle and the consequent extinction of British hopes. 
Granting, for a moment, the faint possibility of the tunnel 
being destroyed by the English, the French would repair it 
again. Granting that the English might pump in water at 
one end, the French would pump it out at the other. These 
and other dangers, any one of which might submerge the 
tunnel, owing to the pressure of a wrong knob by a thought- 
less official, would be more than enough to deter passenger 
traffic.” 


He was answered by Mr. Frank Pemberton, who 


‘‘ derided the sentimental point of view from which people 
were apt to regard this question. There had been the 
same unreasoning prejudice against railways, when first 
started. The military danger was vastly overrated. Lord 
William Cecil had ignored the certainty that no invading 
force could reach our shores by the tunnel, or otherwise, 
without our knowing something about it. The reasons for 
constructing a tunnel were the decided advantages of in- 
creased communications with France, and the cheaper 
transport of goods.” 


And followed by Mr. How, 


‘““whose attitude was one of Tarquinian contempt for his 
opponents. Branded the sentimental view of the question, as 
treated by Mr. Pemberton, as proceeding from the vulgar 
fear of personal danger while passing through the tunnel. 
His apprehensions were of a nobler order: he entertained 
the real fear that the tunnel might be mischievous to Eng- 
land. Nothing could be more easy than for the French 
to transmit an army from Calais to Dover; 5,000 troops 
would be carried in each train; four trains an hour would 
mean 20,000 soldiers, or 200,000 in the course of a single 
day. The mouth of the tunnel once seized, the conquest 
of England was certain. The existence of such a link 
between England and France and the Continent would 
involve a complete change in our national life, and must 
entail conscription. Moreover, it was impudent to, set up 
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one’s own authority against the mass of military opinion, 
both English and foreign.” 


Then came Mr. Wood and Mr. Talbot. 
Continuing the discussion: 


‘““Mr. Iwan-Muller was not alarmed at the military 
danger; a mild thrashing would, indeed, he thought, do us 
good. But from a commercial point of view, France had 
everything to gain by the tunnel, for French goods would 
pour into England untaxed, whilst English wares would be 
retarded by heavy imposts. So far the prosecution of the 
scheme had illustrated the cleverness of two persons, mainly 
of Sir Edward Watkin, who had recently sent across a 
batch of passengers to France in a rotten old boat, the 
discomforts and dangers of which must have made the 
occupants ardent advocates of the tunnel; and of Mr. Knowles, 
the Barnum of the Nineteenth Century, who had ingeniously 
saved his own pocket by filling up several pages of his maga- 
zine with lists of names which increased the splendour of 
his publication without any corresponding cost.” 


After this Mr. Curzon the Secretary, 


“amid demonstrations of boisterous merriment, proceeded 
to criticize among other speeches that of Mr. How, the 
supercilious nature of which appeared to have excited his 
indignation. He could not share the fears of those who 
looked upon the tunnel as a military danger. The vivid 
indignation of Lord William Cecil and Mr. Talbot had supplied 
them with a concatenation of almost inconceivable con- 
currences. Upon a basis of pure hypothesis anything might 
be reared, but with the advanced state of modern engineering 
and mechanical skill, and with the certainty that the English 
end of the tunnel would be amply and carefully guarded, he 
could not discern even the infinitesimal risk of Mr. Iwan- 
Muller. He had little respect for the bulk of military 
opinion, more especially when it included the Poet Laureate 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury, and quoted the superi- 
ority of Count Moltke.” 


Mr. Sclater-Booth answered as the ancient Tory. Mr. 
Wood then pointed out that all surprises in history had 
occurred after the commencement of war, and on this sage 
remark the discussion terminated with a reply from Lord 
William Cecil. 

IT am, Sir, 
Yours truly, 
NESTOR. 
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“OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS” 


To THE EprTor oF THE National Review. 


Srr,—Your contributor, “An Exile,” writes in his most 
interesting and provocative article, with most of which I dis- 
agree, that “the average annual cost of a public school 
education is £156.” In the Public Schools Year-Book there 
are given details of nearly two hundred schools. I do not 
know whether your contributor has worked out the average 
from all these. If not, it may be useful to give the actual 
amount paid by parents at three or four schools, optional 
extras being omitted: 


Bradfield es ys s .. £178 
Marlborough a iy .. £185 
Stowe ~~ “" “ oo, whee 
King’s School, Canterbury .. -- £138 


The last is in a exceptionally fortunate position, but the 
other three may be taken as fairly representative. There 
are, a8 is well known, two or three schools at which the cost 
_ is much higher; but I think it is safe to say that a parent 
budgeting for a boy at a public school of the first rank should 
set aside £200 a year rather than £150. 
Your obedient servant, 
PARENS. 
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MODERN POETRY 


Twentieth Century Poetry. An Anthology chosen by Harold 
Monro. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 

Poetry at Present. By Charles Williams. Clarendon Press. 
7s. 6d. 


“WHAT is man to say what poetry is?” one of our leading 
critics of to-day has asked, and would not stay for an 
answer, preferring to pass on to the immediate discussion of 
certain poems. We might continue our reference to Bacon 
and say, ‘‘ Certainly there be that delight in giddiness . . .” 
as we read the exclamations of De Quincey, Shelley’s “‘ The 
poet is the unacknowledged legislator . . .”, and so on, 
down to a quite recent pronouncement that ‘The poet is 
the prophet of the world’s final causes.” To say what poetry 
is appears to be a task beyond the wit of man, except to 
suggest that it is something we can ill do without. If we 
limit ourselves to saying that it is what oft was thought 
but ne’er so well expressed, we beg the whole question as to 
why expression in poetry is better for certain things than 
expression in prose; we beg, in fact, the whole question as 
to how far the expression is the poetry. Indeed, the doubt 
arises as to whether poetry does not mean something dif- 
ferent to different generations; whether, in short, it does not 
fulfil various functions at various periods. It may be for 
that reason that the metaphysical poets, neglected for close 
upon three hundred years, seem to speak to us to-day with a 
peculiar intimacy and homeliness, whereas it is only by an 
effort that we can appreciate to the full the poetry of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Even the great 
Romantic poets, Wordsworth, Shelley, and perhaps Keats, 
though he seems closer to us, appear to us as rather distant 
stars: there is ever about Shelley something of the “ beautiful 
but ineffectual angel, beating in the void his luminous wings 
in vain.” 

Mr. Monro’s anthology is a singularly timely work, which 
reveals how different the post-war world is from the happy 
period before the war when he, as publisher, issued Mr. 
Edward Marsh’s selections of Georgian Poetry, a difference 
which Mr. Williams does not make enough of. It would be 
easy to carp at Mr. Monro’s anthology, because no two 
people will compile the same garland from a staggering 
heterogeneity of flowers. Why is this left out, why that? 

VOL. XCIV 78 
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or why is this put in?—-every reader familiar with the ground 
will ask. Yet without doubt his book fulfils a very useful 
function: it shows in startling contrast what we liked to have, 
and what poets liked to write before the great cataclysm; and 
what seems now to ask urgently to be written, and what we 
like toread. Itis a curious sensation to go back to what gave 
us so much delight before 1914, in a period which seemed 
to us a real revival of song, and to find that it has become 
strangely remote, that it no longer stirs us, that it no longer 
rings true. Only one or two poets seem to survive the 
ordeal intact, most ‘notably of all Dr. Bridges, and that 
strange writer Gerard Hopkins, who died well before the 
opening of the century, but whose work Mr. Monro rightly 
includes as belonging to this. How rightly may be judged 
by the fact that only a few years ago copies of his poems 
could be obtained quite easily from a publisher agreeably 
surprised to be asked for them, and that now a copy is 
virtually unobtainable. He is arising from thirty years’ 
neglect. Yet it would be dangerous to say that the present- 
day writers, Mr. Eliot, the Sitwells, Mr. Quennell, for 
instance, are better poets judged sub specie aeternitatis, 
' though some of us are prepared to risk the statement; but 
it is certain, from the suffrage of readers who care for 
poetry as part of their lives, that the post-war poets offer 
them fields of pleasure and profit which the pre-war writers 
do not. There is, however, less likely to be agreement over 
poetry than over almost any other subject; reaction to any- 
thing so intensely personal is bound to be in the first instance 
personal; what is poetry to one is piffle to another; advancing 
age brings a changed point of view; old idols turn out to 
have feet of clay; and things previously shadowy take upon 
themselves a new radiance. 

It may seem curmudgeonly to gird at the “ Georgian ” 
poets, whose song at one time brought so much delight; it 
is also, of course, uncritical and inexact to bundle them all 
together, as though they sang with one voice. Nevertheless, 
there are certain characteristic weaknesses they seem to 
share, the most important of which is an attempt to make 
the poetry convey more thought and emotion than they 
themselves had. There is a lack of precision in the imagery 
which produces what one can only describe as a “ soft” 
effect. Take this of Flecker’s: 


High on the bridge of Heaven whose Eastern bars 
Exclude the interchange of Night and Day, 

Robed with faint seas, and crowned with quiet stars 
All great Gods dwell to whom men prayed or pray. . 


ee a 
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and so on. Is there any particular thought or emotion 
imparted to the reader? Is not the result a vaguely 
“ poetic ” effect, derived from a certain charm of rhythm and 
sound which lulls rather than vivifies? That sort of half- 
image can be used with effect, but only when there is more 
pressure behind it, such as urged Swinburne to his terrific 
outbursts: 
But the high gods took in hand 
Fire, and the falling of tears, 
And a measure of sliding sand 
From under the feet of the years . . 


The ideas and images are, perhaps, even more vague, but 
there is an energy and a driving force behind them which 
make the reader alert. Again, and this is an old complaint 
against them, the ‘‘ Georgians’ as a whole seemed to think 
that there were certain poetic counters which could be used 
with infallible poetic results, as though a thing by itself 
could be poetic, in the void as it were; the mention of a bird 
singing was ee to be enough to provoke the poetic 
response, and Mr. Monro himself refers to the “ obtrusive 
starling.”” But an object is only poetic because of the 
thought or emotion the poet manages to invest it with, or 
makes it stand for; it is thus that in some mysterious way 
the poet manages to sing, and not merely to say. Rupert 
Brooke sang: there was always an active and attentive mind 
working in his poetry. It is by singing and not by saying 
that the poet rightfully makes the object he is showing 
different from the object in everyday life. It is true that 
this may be arrived at by the deliberate choice of a poetic 
diction; this does not, however, consist of counters, but of 
things strenuously sought. Thus Mr. Gordon Bottomley 
wrote in Babel: 


Lost towers impend, copeless primeval props 

Of the new threatening sky, and first rude digits 

Of awe, remonstrance, and uneasy power 

Thrust out by man when speech sank back in his throat . . . 


There is certainly strength there, a command of the 
medium; but nowadays we ask for something more direct, 
less recondite. Mr. Bottomley yields good lines, striking 
images, such as, for ruined temples: 


These are decayed like Time’s teeth in his mouth, 
which is far from the weakness of such clichés as Flecker’s: 


the fare 
. Delicate sweet, while scented dews divine 
Thrill from the ground, and clasp the rosy air, 
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where every phrase, every metaphor, every image, fills one 
with a sensation of weariness. These things are the old 
clothes of poetry, and should be thrown on the rubbish- 
heap to burn. Flecker, indeed, is one of the worst of the 
Georgians; it cannot be helped that he is, or at least was, 
one of the most popular. Others survive to the present 
day, Mr. De la Mare, Mr. Yeats, Mr. Monro himself, Mr. 
Aldington; they still seem to be of our own day, besides 
those who cut through all divisions. 

For Dr. Bridges, Professor Housman, and Hardy do not 
lend themselves to divisions. Hardy’s poetry is not easy; 
he seems to sing not with his throat, but with his diaphragm, 
if the metaphor may be permitted; one has to listen to him 
with an organ which does not seem to be the ordinary ear. 
These vague phrases show that to one reader at least the 
mystery is indecipherable, that he recognizes him as some- 
thing not to be neglected, but not clearly enough to see 
exactly what he is; there are poets whom some must refrain 
from appraising. Mr. Housman is an interesting case. 
His post-war poetry does not differ from that he wrote before 
the war, except that it is more subtle, more savant; his 
' pessimism is welcome at the present day, or, rather, since 
pessimism is never welcome, it meets with a natural response; 
but his force lies in the perfectly simple statement expressed 
in verse as compact and chiselled as it is possible for verse 
to be. One would almost say that “‘the rogue never 
hazards a metaphor,” though metaphor is supposed to be 
the essence of poetic writing, were it not that Mr. Monro 
has guilefully chosen one of the few poems that is meta- 
phorical. Mr. Housman’s thought is not profound or intri- 
cate, or if it is, it is simplified down in his poetry till it seems 
as candid as a daisy, but it is part of the common heritage 


of man: 
To think that two and two are four 
And neither five nor three, 
The heart of man has long been sore 
And long ’tis like to be. 


Anything meretricious, any catch phrase, any so-called 
“‘ poetic’ imagery or diction is rigorously excluded from 
his work; yet here is the romantic idea expressed in terms 
of arithmetic (though you may at a stretch call it a meta- 
phor, even if it is not what 1s usually meant by the word), 
and somehow it is poetry; for, if asked whether Mr. Housman 
is a poet, one could only adapt Johnson’s remark of Pope 
and say, “If Housman be not a poet, where is poetry to be 
found? ”’ 
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Dr. Bridges only gains from being placed in an anthology: 
it is extraordinary how fresh he seems, and how various his 
talent is. A few months ago it might have been necessary 
to urge the claims of Dr. Bridges as a poet of the first 
importance at the present day, but the astonishing popular 
success of T'he Testament of Beauty makes that task super- 
fluous. Yet many have doubted if the Testament is poetry 
at all, whether it really gains from being written in “ loose 
Alexandrines”’ instead of in prose. It is a superb state- 
ment of a working philosophy of life we should be a great 
deal poorer without, yet it seems only partly poetic. It 
contains poetry: “ But poetry,” as Mr. Santayana has 
observed, “cannot be spread upon things like butter; it 
must play upon them like light, and be the medium through 
which we see them.” It is doubtful if the Testament, which, 
whether it is poetry or not, is a fine thing, renders Dr. 
Bridges’s philosophy visible through the medium of poetry. 
But his shorter poems do. He really sings of his deep delight 
in life, or his grip upon it. It may be doubted whether 
this anthology gives us quite of his best lyricism, but Mr. 
Monro has been so careful not to include poems everybody 
already knows by heart, that it is better to be grateful to 
him for forcing the less-known things upon our notice than 
to grumble at him for it. Instead of regretting Snow in 
London, My Eyes for Beauty Pine, Whither, O Splendid Ship, 
it is better to rejoice in the glorious Ode to Music and The 
Garden in September. Dr. Bridges is, of course, a master of 
verse; he can do what he likes with the language, but he is 
fresh, since, unlike Flecker, when he speaks of birds and nature 
he speaks of them not because they are plums to put in the 
porridge of poetry, but because they are things he has 
observed intently with delight. For him birds are not vague 
poetic idioms, dear little symbols of freedom and song, with 
no moral problems and no taxes to pay, but definite creatures, 
like tomtits, which 

hanging from the drooping heads 
Of giant sunflowers, peck the nutty seeds, 


so that both tomtit and sunflower are there for a reason; 
they are clear objects symbolizing clear emotions. 
Nevertheless, the Poet Laureate is somewhat removed 
from the post-war poets, who have brought about a revolu- 
tion in poetry. These revolutions occur at intervals, if only 
for the reason before suggested that different periods need 
something different from their poetry; and also for the 
further reason that when a revolution has settled down into 
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stable government, the phrases which were once alive become 
dead. It is of no earthly use for a poet to write now as 
Shelley did; it was impossible for Shelley to try to write 
like Pope, or for Pope to write like Donne. The poet, as 
poet, must belong to the left—Mr. Robert Graves has 
made this point admirably in his witty Contemporary 
Techniques of Poetry—and will always, or nearly always, 
provoke howls of enraged remonstrance from conservative 
critics, this point again being made excellently by Miss 
Edith Sitwell in her Poetry and Criticism (both Hogarth 
Essays, Hogarth Press, 3s. 6d.). The fulminations which 
descended upon Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats are repeated 
to-day, not with better manners, but with a good deal less 
courage, over the heads of Mr. Eliot and the Sitwells; Mr. 
Graves has somehow escaped. What usually offends the 
conservative critic is that new poets abandon the old 
*‘ poetic’ notions, and are insisting upon returning to life; 
they refuse to admit that only certain words are suitable to 
poetry. Things are poetic or not, they declare, just as the 
poet cares to conceive them: thus Mr. Herbert Read, in 
Cranach, a poem not included in this anthology, though his 
' work is otherwise represented, writes: 


But once upon a time 

the oakleaves and the wild boars 
Antonio Antonio 

the old wound is bleeding. 


We are in Silvertown 

we have come here with a modest ambition 

to know a little bit about the river 

eating cheese and pickled onions on a terrace by the Thames. 


Sweet Thames! the ferry glides across your bosom 
like Leda’s swan. 

The factories ah slender graces 

sly naked damsels nodding their downy plumes. 


Factories—cheese and pickled onions! these things are not 
poetic, the conservative critic will exclaim; but it is better 
that the poet should fall into errors of that kind, if errors 
they be (surely in this instance they are not?) than use 
counters which have become worn out, till they come to 
mere pastiches, and 
... Sing of sweet September 
And soft autumnal rains 


In lines that they remember 
From other poets’ brains. 


6 


‘ conceits ”’ of 


It was thus that Donne rebelled against the 
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the Elizabethan sonneteers and wrote of fleas in a famous 
poem; that Pope rebelled against the metaphysical intri- 
cacies of Donne and wrote about a drawing-room event in 
a poem not unknown to fame; it was thus that Wordsworth 
revolted against the “ poetic diction’? of Gray, and wrote 
immortal verse in simple words. But there is always a 
reason for the revolt, and nowadays, perhaps, there is more 
reason than ever. Much recent poetry sounds barbaric to 
ears attuned only to the older writing; but it is inevitable 
that if the outlook changes, poetry will change too. 

** While the life-forces of a nation or a continent run into 
its capital cities,’ Mr. Quennell wrote in his recent Baude- 
laire and the Symbolists, “‘ while commerce prospers at the 
expense of agriculture, finance at the expense of aristocracy, 
then in the microcosm of the poet’s constitution a corre- 
sponding process of centralization appears to take place. 
His apprehensions, perhaps, are no less keen, still the range 
of his sympathies is far less wide; or say that, if he notices 
more than his predecessors, what he notices is more remote 
from himself. His content and manner are more abstruse 
than theirs, yet he also allows his verse a certain homeliness, 
an immediacy of expression that an elder poet would have 
lacked the daring necessary to adventure. Thus Catullus 
had introduced a certain colloquialism into the grammatical 
framework and the vocabulary of his poems . . . and so 
Baudelaire too (we have Jules Laforgue’s authority for 
stating) was he who first, after the hardihood of the Romantic 
school, discovered those crude comparisons—qui soudain 
dans Vharmonie dune période metient en passant le pied dans 
le plat.” Thus Mr. Eliot: 


Let me be no nearer 

In death’s dream kingdom 

Let me also wear 

Such deliberate disguises— 

Rat’s coat, crowskin, crossed staves 
In a field 

Behaving as the wind behaves 

No nearer. 


It is difficult to give an idea of Mr. Eliot’s quality in short 
extract. The publication of The Waste Land in 1923 marks 
an epoch, for better or for worse, in the history of English 
poetry. With him we are aware of an erudite mind, impelled 
by profound emotion, striving to integrate the detached 
morsels of post-war consciousness into a directive whole. 
He is striving, moreover, after another integration, that of 
thought and feeling, of reason and sense, brought about by 
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a severe discipline, a fusion never achieved since the meta- 
physical poets wrote. To some he appears too pessimistic: 


After the torchlight red on sweaty faces 
After the frosty silence in the gardens 

After the agony in stony places 

The shouting and the crying 

Prison and palace and reverberation 

Of thunder of spring over distant mountains 
He who was living is now dead 

We who are living are now dying 

With a little patience ... 


yet all the time we are aware of constructive work going on. 

Some of his writing seems harsh and austere beyond bearing; 

some of it is infinitely seductive, and he undoubtedly sings 

with full throat. You may not like his song, but you cannot 

deny its power—and sometimes its beauty. Whether he is 

a poet of permanent importance or not it is impossible to 

say; there is no doubt but that he is of importance to our age. 
And if there is at the present day a new voice in poetry, 

it has had, inevitably, to discover its own idiom, its own 

technique; and among those who have explored this farthest 

are Mr. Graves and the Sitwells. Take from Miss Sitwell’s 

' Facade: 

The wind’s bastinado 

Whipt on the calico 

Skin of the Macaroon 

Beneath the galloon 

Of the midnight sky. . 

... out they fly 

This melon 

Sir Mammon 

Comes out of Babylon 

Buy for a patacoon, 

Sir you must buy. 


There is none of the old “ poetic”’ jargon there; but Mr. 
Monro is somewhat shy of the more boisterous examples of 
Sitwellian exuberance. He will have no rag-time, and thus 
his selection from the Sitwells is a little one-sided. Rather 
than Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell’s more difficult exercises, he 
gives us his exquisite Variation on a Theme of Pope, 
which ends: 


Far down in the myrtle grove 

Wander the youths who died of love: 

And the hero’s arméd shade 

Glitters down the gloomy glade, 
which is Pope’s: 


What beckoning ghost athwart the moonlit glade 
Invites my step, and points to yonder shade, 


ta- 
iC: 
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again from Ben Jonson’s: 


What beck’ning ghost besprent with April dew, 
Hails me so solemnly to yonder yew. 


Mr. Osbert and Mr. Sacheverell Sitwell do not exhibit 
experiments in technique so boldly as Miss Sitwell does, 
though they are there; but with all three, fascinating poets 
as they are, one feels that technique has a little outrun its 
province; it is technique for technique’s sake rather than for 
the sake of what is to be said; though, of course, technique 
is a part of what is to be said. We do not feel this with 
Mr. Graves, who is always wrestling to find words appro- 
priate to his state of mind: 


... full of funny muddling mazes 
Each rounded off into a lovely song; 
And most extraordinary and monstrous phrases 
Knotted with rhymes like a slave-driver’s thong, 
And metre twisted like a chain of daisies 
With great big splendid words a sentence long. 


That does not occur in Mr. Monro’s anthology, but it does 
in Mr. Williams’s Poetry at Present, a book which should be 
helpful to those who wish to find their way about the funny 
muddling maze of modern poetry, but which yet does not 
bridge the gap between the old and new in the way that 
Mr. Munro’s collection ingeniously does. 

The anthology, for instance, gives examples of the two 
most amazing masters of technique we have had in recent 
years: Gerard Hopkins, long dead, and Wilfred Owen, one 
of the war’s greatest losses. Owen, even remembering Mr. 
Siegfried Sassoon, is the greatest of our war poets. Apart 
from the profound quality exhibited in his work, the 
“unusual imaginative power,” noted by Mr. Middleton 
Murry, he developed a system of assonances to take the 
place of rhyme, a system which may be illustrated by a few 
lines of his Strange Meeting: 


It seemed that out of battle I escaped 

Down some profound long tunnel, long since scooped 
Through granites which Titanic wars had groined. 
Yet also there encumbered sleepers groaned 

Too fast in thought or death to be disturbed. 

Then, as I probed them, one sprang up and stared ... 


a proof that assonance can affect the reader more subtly 
than rhyme. Gerard Hopkins’s technique was a return to, 
and adaptation of, the old Anglo-Saxon measures. It is not, 
at first, that every reader new to him will appreciate the 
exciting inter-ravelling of such lines as: 
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Come then your ways and airs and looks, locks, maiden gear, gallantry and 
gaiety and grace 

Winning ways, airs innocent, maiden manners, sweet looks, loose locks, long 
locks, love locks, gaygear, going gallant, girl-grace, 


nor the grammatical concentration; but the anthology pro- 
vides links which make the approach easy. 

There is hardly any poet Mr. Monro includes who is not 
worth reading: Mr. Yeats and Mr. De la Mare (poets of 
escape); Mr. F. S. Flint, with his free verse; Mr. Richard 
Church, with his rather elfin surprises which ally, him with 
Mr. W. J. Turner; Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie; and Mr. 
Edmund Blunden, with his modest seriousness and charm. 
It is those who best illustrate the theme of change that have 
been chosen here for discussion. It is not altogether easy to 
find one’s way about, and Mr. Williams should be of assistance 
in his lucid talks on many of the poets Mr. Monro represents. 
He includes a chapter on Mr. Kipling, whom Mr. Monro 
omits, on account, no doubt, of the motive suggested by Mr. 
Williams, that the intelligentsia feel that his verse is too 
much the issue of the affairs of the day, and that his morality 
is shallow. This is a false view of him, yet it is one which 
Mr. Williams shares. Mr. Williams admires him for his 
doggerel, which is right; since to write the best doggerel of 
one’s time is no mean achievement. He is a poet, not 
only by the profundity of his feeling, but also by his original 
use of words, and his inventiveness in rhythm. Admitted, 
he is a special case; but that is no reason for brushing him 
aside. It may be possible to return to him in these pages 
at a future date. 

In conclusion, one might draw attention to an odd instance 


of obliquity of vision in Mr. Williams, since the questions | 
arising from it are pertinent to the general discussion of | 


poetry. Speaking of Mr. De la Mare, he quotes as “an 
immortal simplicity of English verse’’: 


It’s a very odd thing 
As odd as can be 

That whatever Miss T. eats 
Turns into Miss T. 


“This stands,” he says, “with such other simplicities as 


Donne’s: 
I wonder by my troth, what thou, and I 
Did, till we lov’d?... 


and adds that “it is the astonishing fact that holds both © 
poets in amazed entrancement.”” But the facts are variously | 


astonishing, and so is the poetry. Donne’s “fact” was a 
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profoundly realized emotion, Mr. De la Mare’s an intel- 
lectual curiosity. When we repeat Donne, our throat 
muscles move, and there is more in that fact than meets the 
eye; because when the throat is involved, we are ready our- 
selves to sing; when our lips alone move, we are only pre- 
pared to lisp, and that is precisely the difference between 
the two poets in these instances. Mr. De la Mare, who is in 
many ways a delightful poet, often does more than lisp; but 
Donne sings with his whole self. And that perhaps is a test 
of great poetry; how much of the poet is involved when he 
writes, and how much of ourselves, of our thoughts, our 
passions, our delights, whatever fills our mortal frame, is 
involved when we read his poems, and move our throats in 
tune with his song. 
BonamMy DoBREE 


SHORT NOTICES 


ALTHOUGH the late Henry John Elwes’s Memories of Travel, 
Sport and Natural History, edited by Edward G. Hawke 
(Ernest Benn, Ltd., 21s.), will appeal mostly to devotees of 
Natural History, yet all who are interested in out-of-door 
life and in travel should read this work of a great gentleman 
with many and varied interests. Natural History is the 
dominant theme, sport comes next, and the book ends with 
a far too brief commentary on English farming from the 
point of view of the conscientious and capable landlord and 
practical farmer. Mr. Elwes started farming in 1878, on the 
eve of that terrible year which opened the steady descent of 
British agriculture. With energy and determination he set 
himself the task of improving the Cotswold sheep. Success 
came rapidly, but the fashion changed, “‘the demand for 
heavy fat mutton began to fall off, and the popular taste 
moved rapidly in the direction of smaller and leaner mutton.” 
Beef soon followed suit, and then came frozen mutton! 
' In fact, years of energetic struggling taught him the following 
gloomy lesson: ‘“‘ When I began farming I was taught to 
believe that the better you did your land, the bigger crops 
you grew and the more stock you kept, the better farmer 
you were; but I have long ago discovered that this is not the 
case under modern conditions. When I farmed so, I lost 
money steadily; now that I only plough a little of my best 
land and try in every way to spend as little as possible, 
growing what the seasons and the land will produce as 
cheaply as possible, and, in fact, never spending a shilling 
unless I see a very good chance of getting back one and 
sixpence, I can at least make both ends meet, and if I do 
not make much in a good year, I do not lose much in a 
bad one.” 

That Mr. Elwes was, however, no defeatist can be proved 
by his indefatigable travelling after flora and fauna in all 
parts of the world. To the palate, jaded with the cocktail 
travel experiences of Rosita Forbes or Clare Sheridan, Mr. 
Elwes’s wanderings may make dull reading, for Mr. Elwes 
was a gentleman of the old school and a scientist as well. 
Objective facts about animals and plants alone interest him 
and seemed worth while relating. People he passed by, 


himself chief of all. This abnegation is, however, carried : 


almost too far. Such a sentence as “ Mr. C. B. Clarke, one 
of the most remarkable men in his way that I have ever met, 
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with whom in later years I formed an intimate friendship in 
the Khasia Hills,’ and nothing more, is highly irritating to 
the reader. The East, especially in the last century, was a 
great forcing house of remarkable men about whom many 
a good tale can be told. Mr. Clarke was probably epic, but 
more we shall never know. 

Still, the naturalist may be grateful for this unadorned 
recording of scientific facts, and certainly some of his shooting 
stories excel by bare incidents. The chapter on sport in 
Norway is really good. On one occasion, having approached 
within firing distance of an elk just as the light was failing, 
he discovered that his mark was “ divided in two by a birch 
stem perhaps four inches thick, and I judged that this was 
not thick enough to stop my bullet, so I aimed very carefully 
and ran up to the place as quickly as possible. I found that 
the bullet had passed through the birch-tree itself into the 
elk’s neck, and he had fallen dead without a struggle.” 
Here is an authentic Marco Polo ring, and our one criticism is 
that there might have been more of these touches. But 
the farmer, sportsman, and naturalist will each find something 
really enjoyable in this considerable book. 


In the Preface to his biography of Lord Durham (Milford, 
Oxford University Press, £1 5s.), Professor Chester New 
defines his conception of the biographer’s task as “ simply 
to set the stage and permit the central figure, his colleagues, 
friends, and opponents, to speak and act for themselves.” 
His book affords ample proof of the soundness of that con- 
ception; it is unbiased, and it is consistently interesting. 
Lord Durham’s career was undoubtedly “ serious, complete, 
and of a certain magnitude,” and so, according to the dictum 
of Sir Sidney Lee, constitutes a fit biographic theme; and, in 
his treatment of that theme, Professor New has skilfully 
steered a middle course between the intimate and imaginative 
reconstructionalism, to which many modern biographers have 
accustomed us, and the somewhat dreary precision of the 
academic historian. He has given us a clear picture, 
unblurred by sentiment, of the political conditions which 
obtained during that new age of ‘‘ machinery and the march 
of the mind” when Durham first entered Parliament; of 
the intensity of the struggle, and the personal antagonisms, 
which preceded the passing of the second Reform Act; and 
of the complicated nature of the problems which confronted 
Durham in Canada, as a result of which he published his 
famous Report laying down the principles, then unrecognised, 
which have guided English colonial policy ever since. The 
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book is well-indexed and contains an excellent bibliography. 
It will undoubtedly rank as a standard work on Lord 
Durham’s career, and a chapter in the history of Canada. 


Mrs. Philip Martineau, having shown by two well-known 
books on cooking that there is one side of the pleasant 
portion of life of which she is a master, now proves in 
Hunting and Horses (Benn, 12s. 6d.) that her energies are 
not confined within the house. Having wisely decided to 
give up hunting before a loss of nerve made her do so, she 
has done what is next best to hunting, that is, talked about 
it. For this book does not in any way pretend to be a guide, 
though there are many useful things to be picked up from 
it. The book really is in the nature of hunting reminiscences, 
and takes us on agreeable visits to many packs—those of 
high renown, and those of an honourable provincial tradition. 
She also tells us of her experiences in breeding, and varies 
the scene by taking us to America. To those who hunt it 
will be a pleasant, chatty sort of book, and for those who 
do not hunt there are plenty of good amusing stories. All 
the time one has the comfortable feeling that she knows 
. what she is talking about, so that, if it makes no bid to be 
considered a classic of the chase, it is a good fireside com- 
panion. It has a frontispiece by Mr. G. D. Armour, while 
the text is accompanied by drawings by Major Archer 
Houblon, by photographs, and by reproductions of old 
sporting prints. 


In Studies in Eighteenth Century Diplomacy, 1740-1748 
(John Murray, 12s. 6d.), Sir Richard Lodge has unravelled 
the extremely intricate cords which entangled us in the 
War of Austrian Succession. The period has not been 
attempted in detail by any recent historian, and Sir Richard 
has cleared up events which to most of us seemed an 
impenetrably dark forest. One would expect stiff reading 
from a professional historian quoting largely from State 
Papers and private collections of office letters, yet, though 
it would be absurd to deny that the book needs concentration 
to read, we are never confronted with a mass of dead facts. 
Sir Richard’s style is not only lucid, it is enlivened by a 
sense of humour and a sense of life, so that ministers at 
foreign courts cease to be mere figure-heads and become 
human beings. As a result, one becomes intensely interested 


and even excited. We wonder whether that strange genius © 
Carteret, to whom diplomacy was like an elaborate game of 


chess, will succeed in raising his delicate structure? How 
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long, we ask, will Harrington survive the jealousy of 
Newcastle? The book is an example of how history, without 
ceasing to be austere, can be entertaining. 


Mr. Alec Waugh, well known as a novelist, having spent 
many months in going about the more remote places of the 
world, has written something of his travels in The Coloured 
Countries (Chapman & Hall, 18s.). He visited Tahiti more 
than once, Ceylon, Siam, the West Indies, the New Hebrides, 
Haiti, so that he can justify the title of his book. It is an 
unpretentious book, and all the better for that; if he hazards 
an opinion which requires more knowledge than he can lay 
claim to, he honestly gives it as the opinion of those qualified 
to judge. Mr. Waugh is no mere tourist; he likes to stay 
in the places he visits; nor does he hunt around to see what 
he can see, but sits still and lets life come to him. He 
describes things both general and intimate; sometimes it is 
scenery he discusses, sometimes urgent social problems; he 
makes agreeable incursions into history, and darts about 
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MY TROPICAL AIR CASTLE 
FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


“Sure of a ready and cordial welcome both from 
scientific ornithologists and from general readers who 
enjoy skilled and attractive descriptions of the 
feathered songsters of the air and the wild beasts 
that are to be seen in the Central American tropics.” 
—Scotsman. Illustrated. 21/~ 


SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY OF INTER- 
NATIONAL CONDUCT 
GEORGE M. STRATTON 


Describes the endeavour to bring international con- 
duct under the control of law and justice, one of the 
Most important of all the enterprises in which the 
nations are now engaged. 10/6 
PSYCHOLOGY J. W. BRIDGES 
A concise and lucid introduction to the entire field 
of modern psychology. 12/6 
INCOMPATIBILITY IN MARRIAGE 

FELIX ADLER 
Turns the searchlight of modern psychology on 
various problems of adjustment in daily life. 6/- 
NEW FRONTIERS OF PHYSICS 

PAUL R. HEYL 


Discusses the revolutionary advances of physics and 
the importance of Einstein’s theory. 6/- 


HUDSON RIVER BRACKETED 
EDITH WHARTON 


“Not for many years has Edith Wharton written a 
story so spacious, so interesting, and so human as this, 
her latest.”"—Tatler. 7/6 


THE BOOKSHOP MYSTERY 
JAMES SAXON CHILDERS 


In the mellow atmosphere of rare books and famous 
bookshops is played out a tense intrigue between the 
secret agents of great nations. 7/6 


THE SEA H. A. MARMER 


A popular survey of all that oceanography has dis- 
covered, The author has summarised in an elemen- 
tary way all that science knows about the vast 
areas covered by the earth’s oceans. Illustrated. 10/6 


THE COMMONWEALTH 
CHARLES HENRY BRENT 


Students of history of the World War will find here an 
interpretation of the influences that led to that stain 
on civilisation. It is a study of human relations bi 

one wholoved humanity. (DUFF LECTURES.) 7/6 


INSOMNIA J. D. COLLINS, M.D. 
Extremely readable, sane, and pertinent in its sug- 


gestions. Dr. Collins’ book will undoubtedly have 
the widest use. Illustrated. 5/- 


D. APPLETON & CO., 34 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON 
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gaily from place to place, so that his book is no mere tedious 
record. He pretends that he is by nature a home-staying 
person, absurdly forced to leave his club armchair to go 
wandering over the other side of the equator; but he is 
really a born traveller, to whom the sight of a travel bureau 
acts as an intoxicant. He tells us that he doesn’t really 
think travelling worth while, but he evidently enjoys it so 
much that he is no doubt off again already. And, since he 
can impart so much of his enjoyment, it is very much to be 
hoped that he is. 


ee i wit. 
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A REGISTER OF HOTELS OVERSEAS 


AUSTRALIA (WEST) 


ALGOORLIE.—Grand Hotel; home of Cale- 
doni and prospectors; moderate tariff. 


ERTH ESPLANADE HOTEL.—Perth's coolest 
Hotel; facing Swan River; three minutes to 
business centre. 


CANADA--BRITISH COLUMBIA 


EW WESTMINSTER.—Hotel Russell; first-class 
family hotel; home comforts ; 75 rooms. 


ARIS.—English Family Hotel, 7 Avenue Presi- 
dent Wilson; modern comforts; pension from 
50 francs. 


ARIS.—Hotel Bayard, 11 Rue Richer ; family; very 
central; most comfortable; moderate charges. 


ARIS.—Grand Hotel du Pavillon, 36 Rue 
de l’Echiquier ; 200 rooms ; 80 baths. 


ARIS.—Hotel du Rhone, 5 rue J. J. Rousseau; all 
comforts; English-speaking staff. 


OULOUSE.—Grand Hatel et Tivollier; all latest 
improvements; 200 rooms; 50 bathrooms. 


BELGIUM 


RUGES —Hotel de Flandre ; the leading hotel ; 
patronized by Royalty. 


RUSSELS.—Hotel Albert lIer. et Terminus- 
) Nord ; central situation ; all comforts ; moderate 
prices. 


Hess? s/m.—Casino Hotel; no luxury but all 
comfort; facing sea; full board and lodgings 
from 10/-; open from April 1st to October.—Apply 
prospectus Manager. 
A ROCHE EN ARDENNE.—Grand Hotel des 
Ardennes ; every comfort ; trout fishing. 
PRES. — Shannon, Menin Gate. Brit. owner- 
manager; English food, quiet; from 5s. day. 


BOHEMIA 
RANZENSBAD.—Hotel K6nigsvilla. Best Io- 
cated; most important hotel with large garden. 


EGYPT 
Aen. — Claridge’s, the leading and 
fashionable hotel in Alexandria: open all the 
year round. 


LEXANDRIA.—Windsor Hotel; first class ; com- 
bining all modern comfort ; moderate charges. 


IRO.—Victoria Hotel; select; hot and cold 
. water ; all private bathrooms ; garden ; moderate 
erms, 


ROUVILLE.—Hotel de la Plage; nearest Casino 
and beach; open all year. 


ITALY 
LORENCE.—Hotel Grande Bretagne, Lungarno 
pa first class; quiet; central; full 
south. 


OME.—Victoria Hotel. A home abroad; quiet 
and central; opposite Borghese gardens. 


LUXEMBOURG 


UXEMBOURG.—Vianden, Grand Hétel Ensch., 


Klopp Eicher, first-class hotel ; terrasse ; park; 
garage. 


NEW ZEALAND 
Ae". New Zealand.—Scenic gem of South 

Pacific ; great thermal wonderland; sports- 
men’s paradise, On arrival stay at HOTEL 
STONEHURST, only “ unlicensed ’’ Tourist Hotel 
de Luxe ; overlooking city and harbour; extensive 
grounds; trams pass hotel; 15s. and 14s. daily, 
£4 4s. weekly. Special rooms, l6s. or £4 18s. 


USSELL —The home of the world’s finest dee: 
sea fishing. The Gables is the leading priva 
hotel; accommodation for 80 guests. Telegraphic 
address, ‘ Gables.” 


SPAIN 


LGECIRAS.—Hotel Reina Cristina; first-class ; 
large garden of 16 acres; frequent saloon 
3 to and from Gibraltar. Under English 


FRANCE 
IX-LES-BAINS. — Hotel Bernascon; the most 
. exclusive; open April-October; moderate spring 
prices. 


ERCK-PLAGE, Pas-de-Calais._Hotel Terrasse 
Terminus ; latest comfort; moderate terms; 
English spoken. 


HATEAUROUX.—Grand Hotel, Sainte-Catherine; 


first class; hot and cold water in bedrooms; 
R.A. and A.A.—C. Ribstein. 


> TORQUET. — Hotel des Anglais: largest 
English hotel ; opposite Casino and tennis. 


[XONS:—Cariton H6tel, Place de la Republique; 
restaurant; garage. Telegrams, Carlton, Lyons. 


management. 


SWITZERLAND 
RUNNEN, Lake Lucerne—Grand Hotel; first 
class ; magnificent view; rest, health, pleasure ; 
May-October. 


NGADINE.—Maloja Palace; the grandest sum- 
E mer and winter resort in Europe. 


ENEVA.—Grand Hotel de la Paix; facing lake 
G and Mont Blanc; entirely renovated ; now one 
of the nicest hotels in Switzerland; much appre- 
ciated by English people. 

NTERLAKEN.—Hotel National on the Prome- 
I nade : latest comforts ; moderate terms. 


V ENTONE.—Wyder’s Grand Hotel; best situa- 
tion ; large garden; reasonable terms. 
ICE.—Splendid Hotel; 150 rooms, with long- 
_distance phone; 80 bathrooms; excellent 
cooking, 


l en d’Albe ; superb and unique position 
on Champs Elysées ; moderate terms. 


pazis. Champs-Elysees.—The Chateau Frontenac 
hom 


ae Rue Pierre Charron. The new aristocratic 
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SANNE.—Hotel Cecil ; first class; all modern 
| Fy ; beautiful view Lake and Alps, 


SANNE.—Hotel Victoria; the favourite high- 
Lae English hotel; gardens: moderate terms, 


TREUX.— He!vétie, first-class temperance 
Mo vamily hotel ; good table; moderate terms; 


roof-garden. 


REN.—The Palace ; the great British sports- 
oo Swiss resort, summer and winter, 
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World Famed 
for Quality 
and Value 


"THE object of the Army & Navy Co- 
operative Society is to supply its 
Members with the necessaries and luxuries 
of life at the lowest remunerative rates. 


Individual requirements are understood by 
the Society with an exactness born of long 
experience. The Store is more than a 
shopping centre, for its well-appointed 


writing-room, hairdressing saloon and the 
excellence of its restaurants afford the 
convenience of a club where Members can 
always find comfort and courteous service. 


Wine 
The Society holds one of the 
finest stocks of Wine in the 
United Kingdom. 


Outfitting 
The Society’s Outfitting and 
Equipment has stood the test 
of use in every climate and in 
all conditions. 


Sports 
Sports equipment for every game 
is always in stock. 


Tobacco 
There is always a splendid stock of 
choice Cigars to choose from in the 
Society’s Tobacco Department. 
The finest Turkish and Virginia 
Cigarettes,made by the Society,are 
offered at very favourable prices. 


Stationery 
Regimental and“private notepaper a speciality. 


Honorary Membership 
Particulars obtainable on ap- 
plication to the Secretary. 
Please mention the ‘National 
Review" when applying. 
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Co-operative Society, Ltd. 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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